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STATE OF THE BaromeETER, &c. High Water at Leith 
4 From Nov. 26th to Dec. 25th 1813, Days. shige a : 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh. He MI 
Sa. 1] 9 Stilo o 
1813. |Barom.'Thermom| Rain. |lV eather. Tu. 4412 
Nev. M.{N.| P. W. 5] 1 24) 1 49 
{ 26 |30.3 | 25 | SS} | Clear Th 6] 2 151 2 4 
27 | 30.2 | 33 40 Fr. 713 513 8 
28 130.12| 33 | 38 Sa 3 
29 |30.1 | 35 | 39 Su. 9} 3314 33 
30 | 29.95 | 32 | 35) | M. 10] 5 14] 5 34 
Dee. 1 29.9 26 | 38 Tu. Il 5 5516 
2129.75} 35 | 38 W. 12] G6 388] 6 59 
3129.1 | 39 | 41) 0.23 Rain Th. 18} 23] 7 4 
4 (29.841 40 | 41) 0.25 Fr. 14] 8 8 
5|29.8 | 40] 41!) 0.41 Sa. 15] 9 | 
6 130.21; 43 | 43; 0.02 | Shower Su. 16)10 
7130.2 | 42144! 0.1 | Rain M. 9 
| 40 | 43] 0.18 Tu. 18/12 
9] 30.21] 39 | 41] 0.15 |— W. 1:77 
10/304 | {Cloudy || Th. 20] 1 35] 1 58 
30.87) 35 | $5} — Fr. 2 2 8 
12/30.21 | 35 | 87) — Sa. 22} 2 49) 3 8 BG 
13 | 30. 32 | 33,| ——_ | Clear Su. 23] 3 24] 5 4% 
14 | 30. | AL | | M. 24] 4 4 IS 
id 15| 29.9 | 33 | 42) |—— Tu. 25} 4 38} 3 
16 | 29.61} 32 | 33 W. 26] 5 17] 5 3 
17] 29.49] 40 | 441 0.14 | Rain Th. 271 5 
18 | 29.31 | 43 | 50} 0.01 | Showers Fr. 28) 6 45) 7 13 a 
19| 29.91 | 42 | 47] | Clear Sa. 29) 7 43/1 8 
20|29.6 | 41 | 45 Su. 30-| 8 54] 9 
21} 29.61} 35 } 44) 0.11 | Rain M. 31110 17;10 
22 |29.45| 42 | 44) —— | Clear 4 
23 |29.85| 40 | 43! 0.03 | Showers 
or JAD he 
Full Mocn 6. 7 
| 
4 January 7. Princess Charlotte of Wales born (1796. 3 
18. Queen’s birth-day kept. 
: 27. Duke of Sussex born (1773.) = 
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Description of Buackness Caste. 


LacKNEss situated 
on a projecting point on the 
southern coast of the Firth of Forth, 
in the parish of Carriden, and county 
of Liniithgow. It is a fortress of 
great antiquity, the first erection of 
which ts involved in obscurity. The 
town and port of Blackness were 
anciently of great distinction, and 
formed the principal emporium of this 
part of Scotland. “ There were,” 
says Sir Robert Sibbald, * many rich 
men masters of ships lying there ; and 
the cities of Glasgow, Stirling, and 
Linlithgow, had a great trade from 
thence with Holland, Bremen, Ham- 
burgh, Queensburgh, and Dantzick, 
and furnished all the West country 
with goods they imported from these 
places, and were loaded outwards 
with the product of our own country™. 
The attack of the port of Blackness 
Was a principal object with the Eng- 
lish in their expeditions into the Firth 
of Forth. In 1481, under the reign 
of James III. they burnt the town 
with a store ship which was lying in 


the harbour +. 


* Sibbald’s Linlithgow, p. 17. 


Lesiev de origine, Scotorum, p. 


The Nobles, irritated by the igno- 
ble conduct of James, took up arms. 
In the course of military operations, 
they met his troops near Blackness, 
and a skirmish ensued, which termi- 
nating to the disadvantage of the 
king, he concluded with them the 
pacification of Blackness *, which, 
however, did not produce any lasting 
harmony. 

During the victorious expedition of 
Somerset into Scotland under the 
reign of Edward III. of England, 
Blackness was one of the objects of 
attack. ‘The result is stated by Pat- 
ten, in his narrative of this expedi- 
tion. 

“ My Lord Clynton, hye Ad- 
miral of this flete, taking with him 
the galley (whearof one Broke is 
Captain) and ii or v of our smaller 
vessels besides, all well appointed 
with municion and men, rewed up 
the frith a ten myle westward, to a 
haven town standyng on the south 
chore called Blacknestes, whereat, to- 
wardes the water syde is a castel of a 
pretty strength. As nye whear un- 
to as the depth of the water thear 


woold suffer, the Skots, for savegard, 
had 


* Ghalmers’s Caledonia, ILL. $64. 
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had Jaicd y© Mary Willoughby, and 
the Antony of Newcastel, ii tall ships, 
whiche with extreme injury they had 
stollen from us before tyme, whé no 
war between us; with these ley thear 
also an oother large vessel called (by 
them) the Bosse and a vii mo, whear- 
of part laden with merchandize. My 
Lord Clynton, and his copenie, w' 
tight hardy approche, after a great 
contlicte betwixt the castel and our 
vessels, by fyne force, wan from them 
those 11 ships of name, and burnt all 
v© residue befere their faces as they 

Under the reign of Charles IL, 
blackness was one of the king’s cas- 
‘les, and the Karl of Livingston was 
hereditary Constable +. 

In the course of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Borrowstonness, being nearer 
to Linlithgow, and possessing some 
other advantages of situation, rose to 
2 rivalship with Blackness. In 1680, 
it succeeded, notwithstanding the op- 
position of the latter place, in being 
declared a port for entry. Blackness 
then sunk gradually into total insig- 
nificance, and scarcely any vestiges of 
the town now remain. The castle 
however is still kept up, in conformity 
to an article in the treaty of Union, 
itis garrisoned by a governor, Lieu- 
tenant Governor, 2 gunners, 1 ser- 
jeant, 2 corporals, and 14 or 15 pri- 
vates. 


Account of ZeRan COLBUBN, the 
wonderful Arithmetician. 


O protect and cherish the pro- 
mises of early genius, and prepare 
it for future usefulness, has always 
been considered to be the duty of an 
enlightened and generous public. Few 
better opportunities can be presented 


Dalziei’s Fragments of Scottish history, 
p- 80. 


+ Caledonia, TIT. $59, 


alecount of Lerah Colburn, 


for the exercise of this bencficence, 
than that of the youth whose won. 
derful powers we ate now to Notice, 
At the age of nine, he is able to per- 
form, by the mere operation of the 
mind, questions the solution of which, 
with every assistance, would puzzle 
experienced arithmeticians, 

Many persons, of the first eminence 
for their knowledge in mathematics, 
and well known for their philosophi- 
cal inquiries, have visited him, and 
they have all been struck with aston. 
ishment at his extraordinary powers, 
He will not only determine, with the 
greatest facility and dispatch, the ex- 
act number of minutes, or seconds, in 
any given period of time; but will 
also solve any other question of a si- 
milar kind. He will tell the exat 
frroduct arising from the multiplica- 
tion of any number, consisting of two, 
three, or four figures, by any other 
number consisting of the like numbe: 
of figures. Onany number, consis: 
ing of six or seven places of figure, 
being proposed, he wiil determune, 
with equal expedition and ease, al 
the factors of which it is compose?. 
This singular faculty consequently 
extends not only to the rarsing ¥ 
powers, but also the extraction of tlie 
square and cube roots of the num- 
ber proposed ; and likewise to the 
means of determining whether it be 
a frime number (or a number incaps- 
ble of division by any other number! 
for which case there does not exist, a 
present, any general rule among 
mathematicians, All these, and av 
riety of other questions connect 
therewith, are answered by this child 
with such frromptness and accuray 
(and in the midst of his juvenile put 
suits) as to astonish every person 2? 
has visited him. “sh 

At a meeting of his friends, wht 
was held for the purpese of a 
ing the best method of promoting ! 
views of the father respecting his ecu 
cation, this child undertook, and ere 
pletely suceeeded in raising the .~ 
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Account of Zerah Colburn. 


ber 8 progressively up to the sixteenth 
power!!! and in naming the last re- 
sult, viz, 281,474,976,710,656, he 
wes tight in every figure. He was 
then tried as to other numbers, con- 
sisting of one figure, all of which he 
raised (by actual multiplication and 
not by memory) as tugh as the ¢enth 
power, with so much facility and 
dispatch, that the person appointed to 
take down the results was obliged to 
enjoin him not to be so rapid ! With 
respect to numbers, consisting of two 
figures, he would raise some of them 
to the sixth, seventh, and eighth power, 
but not always with equal facility : 
fur the lareer the products became, 
the more difhicult he found it to pro- 
eced. He was asked the square root 
of 105929, and before the number 
could be written down he immedtately 
answered $27. He wasthen required 
to name the cube root of 268,336,125, 
and with equal facility and prompt- 
ness he replied 64.5. Various other 
questions of a similar nature, respect- 
ing the roots and powers of very high 
numbers, were proposed by several of 
the gentlemen present, to all of which 
he answered ina similar manner. One 
of the party requested him to name 
the factors which produced the num- 
ber 247485, which he did by men- 
tioning the two numbers 941 and 
263 ; which indeed are the only two 
numbers that will produce it. Ano- 
ther of them proposed 171395, and 
he named the following factors as the 
only ones that would produce it, viz. 
5X34279, 7X 24485, 59x 2905, 
83x 2065, 35X4897, 295X581, 
and 413X415. He was then asked 
to give the factors of 36083 ; but he 
immediately replied that it bad none ; 
which in fact was the case, as 36085 
is a prime number®. Other numbers 


* It had been asserted and maintained by 
the French mathematicians, that 4,294,967, 
297 (=232-1) was a prime number: but 
the celebrated Kuler detected the error, by 
discovering that it was equal to 6,700,417 


885 


were indiscriminately proposed to 
him, and he always succeeded in giv- 
ing the correct factors, except in the 
case of prime numbers,, which he dis- 
covered almost as, soon as_ proposed. 
One of the gentlemen asked him how 
many minutes there were in forty- 
eight years; and before the question 
could be written down, he replied 
25,228,800; and instantly added, 
that the number of seconds in the 
same period was 1,513,728,000. Va- 
rious questions of the like kind were 
put to him ; and to all of them he an- 
swered with nearly equal facility and 
promptitude ; so as to astonish every 
one present: and to excite a desire 
that so extraordinary a faculty should 
(if possible) be rendered more exten- 
sive and useful. 

It may naturally be expected that 
these wonderful talents, which are so 
conspicuous at this early age, will, 
by a suitable education, be consider- 
bly tmprowed and extended ; and that 
some light will eventually be 
thrown upon those subjects, for the 
elucidation of which, his mind ap- 
pears to be peculiarly formed by na- 
ture, since he enters into the world 
with all those powers and faculties 
which are not even attainable by the 
most eminent at @ more advanced pie- 
riod of life. Every mathematician 
must be aware of the important ad- 
vantages which have sometimes been 
derived from the most simple and 
trifling circumstances, the full effect 
of which has not always been evident 
at first sight. ‘To mention one sin- 
gular instance of this kind. The very 
simple improvement of expressing the 
powers and roots of quantities by 
means of indices, introduced a new 
and general arithmetic of exponents ; 
and this algorithm of powers led the 
way to the invention of legarithms, by 

means 


X 641. The same number was proposed 
to this child, who found out the factors by 
the mere operation of his mind. 
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means of which, all arithmetical com- 
putations are so much facilitated and 
abridged. Perhaps this child posses- 
ses a knowledge of some more tupor- 
tant properties connected with this 
subject 5 and although he is incapable 
at present of giving any satisfactory 
account of the state of his mind, or of 
communicating to others the know- 
ledge which it 1s so evident he docs 
possess, yet there is every reason to 
believe, that when his mind is more 
cultivated, and his ideas more ex- 
panded, he will be able not only to 
divulge the mode by which he at pre- 
sent operates, but also point out some 
new sources of information on this in- 
teresting subject. 

With the view of forming a provi- 
sion for educating this wonderful 
child, it is proposed to publish an 
** Account of his Life,”? in one vo- 
Jume Quarto, embellished with a por- 
trait. 

The work will be printed on the 
best paper, in a style of superior ele- 
gance : it will contain a minute de- 
tail of the discovery and develope- 
ment of his extraordinary powers ;— 
the names of individuals who first 
witnessed the expansion of his infant 
faculties :—an enumeration of several 
hundred intricate questions, and his 


extemporaneous answers ;—tables of 


his method of extracting the cube and 
square roots, and determining the dif- 
ference of those roots. 

The price to Subscribers will be 
£1. 11s. 6d., and may be paid to 
either of the Committee. 

The following most learned and 
highly respected gentlemen, who are 
well acquainted with the extraordina- 
ry abilities of this child, have under- 


taken to serve him by receiving sub- 
scriptions, 


IN EDINBURGH. IN LONDON. 
Professor Lesslie. 
Dr T. Brown. Sir H. Davy. 


Professor Play fair. Basil Montagu, Esq. 
Lord Meadowbank. A. Carlisle, Esq. 


Sir J. Mackigtosh. 


IN DUBLIN, 


Rev. the Dean of Rev. Archdenegy 
Cork. Brinkley. 
Rev. Dr Davenport. — Rev. Dr Mooney. 
IN BELFAST. 
Rev. A. Obeirne. Dr Magee. 
G. Bristow, Esq. W. Sinms, Esq. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
tory. 


DeEcEMBER. 

FTER some stormy days in the 

beginning of the month, the wea- 
ther became uncommonly good ; and, 
at the winter solstice, we had the 
brightness and mildness of September, 
The strawberry-tree and laurustinus 
were then in full flower ; and by the 
25th the Christmas rose and sweet- 
scented tussilago also ornamented the 
flower-borders, The ploughing 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 1s 
already nearly as far advanced as 181s, 
in severe winter, by the middle ot 


end of February. 


Canonmills, 


Dec. 29. 1813. N. 


(Some farther interesting notices are, 


from want of room, delayed till ow 
next. ) 


Scostish Literary Notices. 


A SECOND Volume of the Elements 

of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, by Dugald Stewart, Es. 
formerly Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edinburgh, 
will appear in a few days. 

The new edition of Swift’s Works, 
upon which Mr W. Scott has for sever- 
al years been employed, will be pub- 
lished early in January next. 
will contain a Life of the Author, 
Notes Critical and Illustrative, &¢- 


&c., and will form Nineteen —— 
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svo, handsomely printed, with a few 
copies on .oyal paper. 

Che present Ediuon of this ineom- 
parable inglish Classic ts offered to 
the world, with the advantage of pos- 
sessing upwards of a hundred oriyin- 
al Letters, Essays, and Poems, by 
Dean Swift, which have not hitherto 
been printed with his works. These 
have been recovered from the follow- 
ing authentic sources :--First, ‘Vhe 
most liberal communications — by 
‘Theophilus Swiit, Dublin, son 
af the learned Dean Switt, the near 
kinsman and biographer of the cele- 
brated Dean of St Patrick’s. Second- 
ly, A collection of Manuscripts, of 
various descriptions, concerning Swift 
and his affairs, which remained in the 
hands of Dr Lyons, the gentleman 
under whose charge Swift was placed 
during the last sad period of his ex- 
istence. ‘lo the use of these mate- 
rials the Editor has been admitted, 
by the favour of Thomas Steele, Esq., 
the nephew of Dr Lyons, Thirdly, 
Fourteen original Letters from Dean 
Swift, never before published, two of 
which are addressed to Mr Addison, 
and the others to Mr Tickell the 
poet. This interesting communica- 
tion the Editor owes to the liberality 
and kindness of Major ‘Tickell, the 
descendant of the ingenious friend of 
Swift and Addison. Fourth/y, Se- 
veral original unpublished pieces, 
from the originals in Swift’s hand- 
writing, in the possession of Leonard 
MacNally, Esq., barrister-at-law.— 
Fifthly, The unwearied friendship of 
Matthew Weld Hartslinque, Esq. 
furnished much curious and interest- 
ing information, the result of long 
and laborious research through va- 
rious journals and collections of rare 
pamphlets and loose sheets, in which 
last form many of Swift’s satires made 
their first appearance. From such 
sources a many additions have 
been paid to Swift’s publicatidns upon 


S37 
Wood’s scheme, as well as his other 
‘Tracts upon Irish affairs. Sixth/y, 


Dr Berwick, so well known to the. 


literary world, has obliged the Edi- 
tor with some most curious illustra- 
tions of the Dean’s last satirical 
‘Tracts, and particularly of that en- 
titled the Legion Club. Were this 
a suitable place to offer such acknow- 
ledgements, the Editor might men- 
tion many other gentlemen weil 
known in the literary world, who 
have had the goodness to give coun- 
tenance to his undertaking. But 
enough has been said for the present 
purpose, which is enly to give an ac- 
count to the public of some of the fa- 
cilities afforded to the Editor of im- 
proving the present Edition of Swift’s 
Works, both by the recovery of ori- 
ginal compositions, and by collating, 
correcting, and enlarging those which 
have been already published. 

In the Biographical Memoir, it has 
been the object of the Editor to con- 
dense the information afforded by Mr 
Sheridan, Lord Orrery, Dr Delany, 
Dean Swift, Dr Johnson and others, 
into one distinct and comprehensive 
narrative. Some preliminary criti- 
cal olSservations are offered on Swift's 
most interesting productions; and 
historical explanations and anecdotes 
accompany his political treatises. So 
that, upon the whole, it is hoped this 
Edition may be considered as impro- 
ved, as well as enlarged ; and, in cither 
point of view, may have some claim 
to public favour. 

Mr Walter Paterson is about to 
publish, in one volume octavo, the 
Legend of Iona, a metrical Komance, 
with other Poems, 

Mr David Buchanan’s edition of 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, besides 
the particulars mentioned in our last, 
will contain Observations on the value 
of Gold and Silver since the yearl77 3, 
—on the East India Company—on 
Financeand on Taxation. 

Com. 
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TSO scribed into a six per cent. stoci:, in the Transfer Books of his Britan- 
= = nic Majesty, in like manner as the English National Debt is subscribed 
OSS in the Booke of the Bank of England, or to receive in lien thereof 4@ 


888 Commercial Intelligence. 


Commercial Intelligence. tensive as ever remembered. ‘Ti: 
FVOLLAND, and the expulsion consequence also is, that colonial pro. 
of the French armies from duce, which had fallen below prime 
the greater part of Germany, has _ cost, has risen from fifty to a hundred 
restored full activity to the commer- per cent. We may expect a corres. 
cial and manufacturing districts.— ponding fall in articles of continen. 
The business done at Glasgow, tal produce, as soon as time is given 
Paisiey, and Dundee, is new as ex- for cargoes to arrive. 


Formuta of the Bills of Credit to be created in virtue of the first 
Article of the Convention, stgned on the 18th of Scptember, beiween the 
Plenipotentiaries of his Britannic Majesty and of his Prusstan Majesty, 


and with the Emperor of all the Russias, on the 30th of Septenici, 


1813, for 24 millions Sterling, or fiftcen millions of Thalers. 


So BY AUTHORITY of the KING and PARLIAMENT 


of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


= Ist Million Ist 
NL issued for the Monih of issued for the Month of = 
=< June 1813. June 1812. 
Ist Scrics. Ist Serics. 

<> 

RO 1 Thousand. No. == (1 Thousand. 
= Thalers. 1000. Thalera. { 1000. 


Ss The Bearer of this Certificate will be entitled, after the 2 


PRO Exchange of the Ratification of a General Peace, to one thou- 
CX OD 


sand Prussian Thalers current, of 14 to the Cologne Mark 
SOO weight of silver, according to the Manzfuss of 1764, or the es 
SSL value thereof in Spanish dollars, at the rate of two Spanish 


SS dollars of the present standard, for three thalers of 1764, con- 


Se x — formably to the conditions of a Convention concluded on the 
SSD 30th of September 1813, between his Mayesty the King ofc 
SSS— Great Britain and Ireland, and their Majesties the Emperor 
SNS a all the Russias, and the King of Prussia. 
——— Dated at Dated at 

the day of 1833. the day of 1813. ¢ 
= AB. 
Hs Britannic Mayesty’s His Britannic Majesty's 
DOD Commissioner. Commissioner. 


SNS Memorandum.—By the 5th Article of the said Convention, the 

aS bearer of the above Certificate, on the presentation and delivery thercof 

x at the Office of his Majesty's Commissioner at = 
SOD will be entitled, at his option, either to have the amount thereof sub-& me 


as Bill, bearing the like tnterest of six per cent. until the principal thereof OS 
| shall be repaid, according to the tenor of the said Convention. 
Da- 
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Description of the Castle of the Seven 
Towers, or Turkish State Prisons. 


Fron Travels in the Morea, §c. by ¥.C. Pov- 
QUEVILLFE. 4fo, London. 


Mx HE Seven Towers has been the 

scene of many bloody executions ; 
almost every step taken within its 
walls recalls some dreadtul association. 
There stands the tomb of a vizier, 
Whose services in the reduction of the 
isle of Candia were recompensed with 
a tragic death: gloomy sentiments, 
the names ef Turks, of Greek princes 
inscribed upon the walls, speak the 
sad fate of those by whose hands they 
were traced. ‘Towers filled with 
irons, with chains, with ancient arms, 
tombs, ruins, horrible dungeons, cold 
and silent vaults, a pit bearing the 
name of the well of blood, the funere- 
alcry of owls and of vultures, mingled 
with the roar of the waves,—such are 
the objects, such the sounds, with 
which the eye and ear are familiari- 
zed in these dreary abodes. 

But the Seven ‘Towers is more par- 
ticularly known in European coun- 
tries as the prison where the Turks 
confine the ambassadors of the powers 
with whom they are at war. The pris- 
oners are distinguished from all other 
prisoners of war by an allowance for 
the table which is assigned them by 
the sultan, and by the appellation of 
mouzafirs, or hostages. It may in- 
deed be considered as a great favour 
to be regarded in this light, compa- 
ring theirsituation with that of all o- 
thers whom the fortune of war has 
.ed into captivity among the Turks. 
This Castle is dignified in public do- 
cuments and firmans with the appel- 
lation of an amperic! fortress ; and, 
conformably with that distinction, it 
1s governed by an aga who has under 
his erders a guard and a band of mu- 
sic: he has a salary of six thousand 
piastres, for the payment of which two 
‘imars, er fiefs, in the neighbourhood 
of Rodosto, are responsible. ‘This 
place is considered as a peaceable and 

Dee. 1813. 
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an honourable one, ‘The person who 
filled it when I was there was a ven- 
erable old man of Tartar origin, by 
name Abdul-Hamed. He had ser- 
ved many years in the seraglio in qua- 
lity of muezzin and of sacristan ; but 
at sixty years of age, having no long- 
er sufficient power of voice remaining 
to sing upon a minaret, or at the door 
of a mosque, he had been created 
commandant of the Seven Towers. 
Vor the rest, he was a very worthy 
man, endowed with many virtues, and 
free from the fanaticism of those who 
assume only an exterior of religion. 
If fear of persons by whom he knew 
his conduct was watched made him 
sometimes appear severe towards us, 
the vexations we experienced were 
never to be ascribed to him. Yeta 
true Turk in his love of money. 1b 
have seen him sometimes, without. 
any ceremony, drinking coffee with 
our cook, who was a Greek papas of 
Cerigo. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that the difference of ranks is 
not much considered in ‘Turkey, where 
a porter may in four-and-twenty hours 
become a vizier or a general. 

The aga has under his orders a 
kiaya, or lieutenant; his garrison is 
composed of fifty-four disdarlis, di- 
vided into ten sections, each com- 
manded by a belouk-bachi or corpo- 
ral, ‘The lieutenant at this time was 
an inventer of patterns for printing 
linens ; and among the corporals were 
the imam or curate of the prison, a 
boatman, a dealer in tobacco-pipes, 
and other personages of equal import- 
ance. The disdarlis, or soldiers, are 
poor creatures who serve for only six 
aspres* a day, and who are notwith- 
standing the objects of envy fo many 
others. The aga is named directly 
by the Porte; he chooses his lieuten- 
ant among the belouk-bachis, and his 
choice commonly falls on the oldest 


among them. He also names the be- 
louk- 


* About threepence English money. 
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louk-bachis, who are obliged on en- 
tering into office to pay into his hands 
a caution of a |uadred piastres this 
1s returned to them in case of dismis- 
sion or voluntary resignation. The 
Turks who compose the garrison of 
the Seven Towers have, in the first 
place, the advantage of being esieem- 
ed persons of a certain distinction in 
their quarter; and, secondly, they are 
exempted from going out to war, to 
which every other Mussulman is li- 
able. The belouk-bachis have twelve 
aspres a day, and the aga gives them 
two dinners during the Rhamazan. 
They forma sort of council under 
him, where a division is made of the 
booty taken from the prisoners under 
their care; they deliberate besides 
upon the discipline of the prison. In 
this capacity they often quarrel, and 
enter into mutual accusations of each 
other, till ihe commandant adjusts 
matters by ordering them the bastt- 
nado, or by expelling them, prece- 
ding the sentence of expu'sion by a 
sort of juridical process that gives it 
additional sanction. 

This Castle stands at the eastern 
extremity of the Propontis, or Sea of 
Marmara 3 it isa tolerably regular 
pentagon, four out of the five ancles of 
which ate flanked by towers; the 
fifth angle had also a tower formerly, 
but it exists no longer, [ts principal 
front is towards the west, and has, 
besides the tower at one of the angles, 
two others, which stand on each side of 
ihe ancient triumphal arch of Con- 
stantine. The gate of entrance to 
the Seven ‘Vowers on the side of the 
town is to the east, in a small square, 
Uhe ground plot of the whole inclo- 
sure is about five thousand five hun- 
dred square toises. ‘lhe longest side 
of the pentagon isthatin which Con- 
siantine’s arch is included: while 
iowers existed at all the angles, this 
side presented a front of four towers ; 
but the tower at one of the angles 
having fallen into decay, it has now 
only three. The first of these towers 
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forms one side of the principal 
to Constantinople ; it is round, and 
covered with lead. ‘The wall that 
joins it with the first’ marble tower 
of Constantine’s arch js sixty feet 
high, and has a parapet mounted with 
six iron guns, which command the 
country on the side of Karoutb. 
Honé, upon the road to St Stephen, 
‘The first marble tower is an enor. 
mous mass, between eichty and nine- 
ty teet high, with a platform at the 
top. On the side of the country, 
where it projects forty feet from the 
wall, it is built of polistied marble, but 
within, the marble is rough, ‘This 
tower, rent by the shocks of an earth. 
quake, is sti!l in a tolerably goed 
state ; the frize is well preserved, and 
at the north and south angles are two 
Roman cagles carved, but ima very 
indiffirent style. ‘The wall which 
runs from its eastern angle to Con- 
stantine’s arch is equal in height to 
the tower, and the trize of the tower 
is carried along the top of it. The 
eastern side, which is within the in 
closure of the prison, has a very large 
door. 
‘The triumphal arch of Constantine, 
which occupies the centre between 
the two marble towers, conducts to 
the golden gate in the exterior 
closure of the castle. “This arch was 
more than ninety fect in height: 
kas beer so much injured by artil- 
lery, that we cannot now form ay 
judgement of the ornaments; but o 
the side within the inclosure there! 
a vast escutcheen surrounded by 
wreath of laurel, having below tt the 
emblem of thunder, and enclosing the 
chrysimon. By the sides of this arch, 
which resembles the gate of St Mer. 
tin at Paris, there were two lateral 
gates, but they are now built up. 
‘Phe arch itself is also obstructed by 
two stages of cells which the Turks 
have made, and have turned arche 
here to support them. ‘The et 
gate to the left has been conve!'™ 
into a powder magazine; but °°! 
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ower than the ground, the water 
which stands tuere renders it the 
usual abude ot and saiamanders*, 
From thence to wie second marble 
tower the frize ts continued along 
the rampari, but is inieriupted in one 
part where a Inrge breach had been 
made, and is filled up wiih brick 
work. ‘This tower 1s not like tue 
first; within it are cold and horrible 
dungeons, which have resounded with 
the sighs of hundreds of victims de- 
voted to death. ‘Lhe principal of 
them has the name of the cave of blood: 
the first door by which it is entered 
is of wood ; this opens into a corridor 
12 feet long by four wide, having at 
the end twosteps that to an iron 
door, and this leads into a semicircular 
gallery 5 at its furthest extremity is a 
second iron door, which completes 
the gallery, and ten feet further an 
immense massive door inclosing the 
dungeon. It is impossible to enter it 
without shuddering: never did the 
light of heaven penetrate into this 
abode of tears and groans; never did 
it echo with the voice of a friend 
come to console the vietim whom 
despotism had condemned to death. 
The melanchoiv torch scarce- 
ly casts adying light, so entirely is 
the air enclosed in vats abyss deprived 
of its vivifying particles: assisted by 
its redlection, however, one may read 
some inscriptions engraved on the 
marble: but it is imposible for the 
eye to reach the summitol the vault 5 
itis lost in a gloom peifectly impe- 
netrable. In the midst of this sareo- 
phagus is a well, the mouth of which 
is level with the ground, and half 
closed by two tlag stones: to this is 
given the name of the well of blood, 
because the heads of those who are 


Probably the dacerta aquatéce, or the la- 
verte palustris, the toriner of which is called 
in French la salamandre a quene roade, and 
the latter la salamandre a queue platt—_ 
TRANSLATOR. 
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exccuted in the dungeon are thrown 
into it, 
~ 


THE BACNIO, 


It must be observed, that if in the 
abstract our situauon in the castle of 
the Seven Powers was by no means 
a pleasant one, we bad ample reason 
to bless our lot when compared with 
that of our fellow countrymen incar- 
cerated in the bagnio; a place be- 
yond all comparison more horrible. 
It was here that the brave garrison 
of Zante, with whose journey through 
the Morea the reader is acquaint- 
ed, were immured. After a forced 
march of fifty-two days, those wha 
had survived the fatigue of the route 
entered Constantinople in a moment 
the most heart-rending that the ima- 
gination could well conceive: the 
pasha of Albania had just sent thither 
the heads of the unfortunate French 
who had fallen upon the field of bat- 
tle at Mrevesa *, and they were ex- 
posed at the gate of the seraglio as a 
monument of ‘Turkish prowess. 
Shouts of joy, occasioned by this 
event, were resounding on all sides 
when the captives of Zante came to 
auement the transports of the barba- 
rians. The latter made their prison- 
ers defile close by the remains of their 
friends: but this unfortunate party 
were already in some sort familiarised 
with spectacles of horror; even at 
that moment they were themselves 
bearers of the ensanguined relics of 
such of their friends as had fallen vic- 
tims to fatigue in the march. I have 
already observed that, when any one 
of them was irom sickness unable to 
proceed, his head was struck ofl, and 
his sad remains left on the spot unin- 
terred: whenever such an instance 
occurred, the comrades of the victum 
were compelled to scalp the head and 

carry 


*An aceount of this affair at Prevee2 
will be found in a subsequent chapter. 
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carry away the hair with them ; and 
it they hesitated to do a thing so 
dreadfully repugnant to their feelings, 
their own heads were made to answer 
it. Bearing about them these horri- 
ble spoils, their hearts oppressed with 
sorrow, and the anguish of their souls 
imprinted but too foreibly on their 
countenances, worn down with fa- 


unless their lives are purchased by 
their families, But besides these pur. 
poses, this place has another destina. 
tion unknown in civilised countries : 
it is used as a place of confinement 
for prisoners of war, and slaves taken 
on board Maltese vessels, the Porte 
being always at war with Malta. 


tigue, scarcely half clothed,—some 
even deprived of the use of a limb by 
the cold which then reigned in the 
mountains of Macedonia, and others 
mutilated by the swords of the ene- 
my,—such was the state wherein they 
were compelled to pass the tragic 
spectacle the seraglio then exhibited 
to the soul of a Frenchman. 

Arrived at the bagnio, the officers 
were deprived of their swords, which 
they had hitherto been suffered to 
retain ; the priscners were numbered, 
and the gates of the prison closed 
upon them. ‘Lhe soldiers were chain- 
ed together two and two, and iron 
rings were put round the legs of the 
officers. As an aggravation of their 
sorrows, they found, as tellow-prison- 
ers, a number of their countrymen, 
who, residing at Constantinople when 
the war broke out, had been arresiéd 
and sent thither ; and to complete the 
catdtogue of horrors, the place could 
then scarcely be supposed free from 
miasma of the contagion, as the bo- 
dies of a number of Maltese slaves 
who had died there of the plague had 
been but very recently removed. 
The only hope of safety from such a 
scourge was in the severity of the 
season ; for it was with the setting in 
of the cold weather that the ravages 
it had been making for a considerable 
time had in any degree subsided. 

The bagnio is a part of the 7trsa- 
na, or arsenal, and the place where 
malefactors condemned to the galleys 
are confined. Hither also are sent 


The capudan-pasha, or high admi. 
ral, has the chief command of the 
arsenal. ‘There are besides an inten. 
dant and an effendi: the latter, bom 
a judge of the police, can at his plea. 
sure order the prisoners to be chained 
or unchained, or to be scourged ; but 
he cannot condemn to death. He 
has under his orders tchiaoux or huis- 
siers, and executioners to strangle 
those who are condemned by the ca- 
pudan-pasha or the bostandgi-bachi. 
These executioners, who are com. 
monly Greeks or Maltese, think they 
do a meritorious act when they exe- 
cute a Turk; they are in general 
men of such athletic forms, and such 
vast strength, that each might be 
taken for an actual Hercules, They 
are chosen among those of the slaves 
who will voluntarily undertake the 
office ; and to compensate the infamy 
of their employment, they have cer- 
tain privileges and perquisites allowed 
them, particularly that of going on 
commissions for the prisoners. ‘They 
are commonly married, and have hou- 
ses in the town, whither they go and 
pass the night with their families. 

The police of the bagnio is exer- 
cised by the guardian bachis, who 
are Greeks; they never appear but 
armed with sticks, striking with them 
whomsoever they please. Their hairy 
breasts, their thick mustachios, from 
beneath which issues a rough an¢ 
hoarse voice, render them truly for- 
midable in their appearance, 4 
worthy of: the posts they fill. They 


4 
* 


go the rounds at night, preside at ¢- 
ecutions, awaken the prisoners 
send them to their work, and supet 
intend them while at it : the slave 
are numbered by them morning 4 


such Turks as are intended to be 
secretly executed, and Greeks of dis- 
tinction whom the despotism of their 
oppressors has doomed to destruction, 
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night, as they are accountable for 
any one who escapes. ‘They exercise 
under the effendi the right of chain- 
ing or unchaining the prisoners, and 
the money paid for favour shown in 
this way is one of the great profits of 
their places to both. 

‘The bagnio stands upon the eas- 
tern shore of the port or guif of Ceras. 
Although surrounded by high walls, 
the mounds of earth and rubbish laid 
against them on the outside, permit 
of people seeing into the inclosure 
very readily. Its form is nearly a 
parallelogram, and the wall by the 
sea-side follows the windings of the 
shore. ‘The jbuilding in which the 
slaves are lodged is asart of vast hall, 
with one story over it: it is filled 
with camp-beds, on which the prison- 
ers sleep without being permitted to 
have their chains taken off. ‘The 
o‘ficers have dark niches allotted to 
them, and are, as well as the sick, 
exempted from labour. Near this 
building is another inclosure, called 
the Little Bagnio, separated from the 
principal one by a high wall. Be- 
fore the building is a large court, in 
which the prisoners are allowed to 
walk. ‘The Russians who were con- 
‘ined here during their last war with 
the Turks had built a pretty little 
pavilion, some remains of which are 
still in existence. There is a chapel 
in which a Greek papas celebrates 
mass every Sunday. At the solemn 
iestivals there are processions with 
the cross and banners, at which the 
Christians assist. Round the court 
there are some shops kept by the 
guardian bachis; they sell provisions 
of various kinds, wine, brandy, and 
many other objects. During tbe 
night they are transformed into 
gambling-houses, where the Maltese 
play for considerable sums, the pro- 
ducts of their services in the summer 
campaigns made under the capudan- 
pasha. 

The tout ensemble of this place 
offers a picture truly revolting to the 


imagination. He who is transported 
hither on a sudden from the middle 
of a camp, or trom the bosom of su- 
ciety, must experience sensaiions of 
which those only who are acquainted 
with it can form an idea. ‘Ihe eter- 
nal clank of chains, the horribie coun- 
tenances alike of the governors and 
of the greater part ot the governed, 
the latter of whom (I speak here of 
the criminals, not of the prisoners of 
war) carry in all their features such 
a sad impression of moral degradation, 
strike his soul with feelings of melan. 
choly and anguish. ‘Lhe criminals, 
smarting incessantly under the chas- 
tisements to which they are condem- 
ned, afford an affecting type of what 
may perhaps but too probably be their 
eternal doom; and the painter who 
wished to delineate the features of 
Ixion, of ‘Vantalus, or of Sisyphus, 
would here find excellent models for 
his pencil. Nor would the inflexible 
guardians, monsters as they are of 
tyranny, of avarice, and licentiousness, 
afford studies less appropriate for the 
image of the triple Goigon, or the 
Furies brandishing their snaky scour- 
es, | 
Such also was the prison where, 
during four years, a number of French 
of all classes dragved on a miserable 
existence. In November 1799 they 
amounted to twelve hundred; but a 
t part of these in a short time 
perished by disease. ‘They were at- 
tacked with the fevers which coin- 
monly succeed the plague, and searce- 
ly any wholly escaped them: those 
who had been previously exhausted 
by long marches, almost to a man 
died. ‘This tever began with an 
ataxia, so Lhat it was searcely to be 
discerned at its first coming on, nor 
till it had arrived at a crisis when but 
little hope of recovery remained.— 
Among those who recovered, a sin- 
gular aberration of mind and stut- 
tering came on between twenty and 
thirty days after they were attacked, 


which did not wholly leave them 
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again for a verv long time; some of 
them totally lost their recollection, 
and scemed to have no idea of the 
past events of their lives, It was 
not till the return ef Spring that they 
could be considered as entirely free 
from malady. During all this time 
ihe prisoners showed a spirit of order 
and friendship towards each other 
highly to their henour. When they 
were sent into the bagnio the effendi 
had taken down their names rather 
negligently, and he never informed 
himself when any one died. This 
obliged them to keep a sort of necro- 
logy among themselves; nay, they 
went further, and afterwards obtained 
permission of the Turks to inflict cor- 
rection among themselves for faults 
comiuitted between those who were 
comrades, They finished at last by 
Keeping a jourmal of all prisoners who 
were removed upon suspicion. 


Present State of the English Catholtes. 


FENHIE total number of catholics in 

England and Wales ts computed 
to exceed 300,000. The principal 
catholic counties are Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, and Northumberland. These, 
with Durham, Cheshire, Norfolk, 
Saffolk, Kent, and Worcestershire, 
(the next in number) contain about 
200,090. London and its suburbs, 
with Surrey and Middlesex, are rated 
at 50,000. The remaining 50,000 
ave thinly scattered throughout the 
other counties and cities. —but chiefly 
in Bristol, Bath, Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Southampton, Exeter, Glou- 
cester, and a few watering places. 
Some compute the total number at 
400,000. They may be divided in- 
to those classes,x—Clergy, Nobility, 
and Commoners. 

1. Clergy.—They have ceased, 
during upwards of two centuries, to 
porsess any regular hierarchy. There 
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are no bishops or puicsts, as in Ire. 
land, oiliciating in apprepiiite dioce. 
ses or parishes. They are governed, 
in spirituals, by jour superiors, called 
Vicars Apostolic ; these vicars are 
deputed by the Pope, and exercise 
vicarial powers revocable at pleasure, 
They are indeed bishops in the catho- 
lic church, but do not enjoy episcopal 
authority in Britain ; their secs are 
little more than nominal or “ in par- 
tibus,” as it is termed—as Ceniurian, 
Castabeila, &c. Each vicar has a 
district, therefore, assigned to him, 
not asee. Thus, Dr Gibson in the 
northern; Dr Milner in the mid- 
land; Dr Pointer in the London; 
and Dr Collingbridge in the western 
district. In like manner, each priest 
has a separate district ; not, however, 
any particular parish, but in “ mis. 
sion,’ and he is termed * Mission. 
ary.” He acts by virtue of a facul- 
ty, granted by the apostolic vicar of 
the district, and is removable at his 
pleasure. In Ireland, on the contra- 
ry, where the regular succession has 
been preserved, no bishep ts remova- 
ble at the mere will of the Pope--- 
nor is any parish priest removable at 
the mere will of his bishop. To e/- 
fect such removal there must exist a 
canonical cause, an accuser, a regular 
trial, sentence, and ratification. In 
every county of England there arc 
catholic chapels and congregations. 
Altogether there are about 900 cha- 
pels, mostly erected within the last 
25 years; and, generaily, clean, com- 
modious, and well built. Lancashire 
alone counts upwards of 100 catholic 
chapels. Most of the catholic cour 
try gentlemen of fortune maintal! 
chapels in their houses. Service }' 
performed daily in the private chapel, 
and the traveller is freely admitted to 
assist at the office. In the summet 
of 1813, Dr Smith (vice-assistant t 
the venerable Dr Gibson, in the 
northern district,) confirmed the fo! 

lowing numbers of catholic childre>, 
in three towns alone :---In Manche 
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ier 800; Liverpool 1000; Preston 
1200. Hence sume estimate may be 
tormed of the eatholic population of 
Eneland, 

iY. Peers.---Vhe catholic peers ave 
seven in number, viz. 

Earl of Shrewsbury, pre - 

mier Earl of England, 

and Earl of Wexford,in Created 
2. Viscount 113 
Baron 
4, Baron 1603 
5. Baron 1635 
6. Baron 
7. Baron Clifford O72 

The presumptive heir to the duke- 
dom of Norfolk is also a catholic. In 
Scotland there are two catholic Earls, 
--- Traquair and Newburgh. 

The catholic baronets of England 
are fifteen in number ; namely.--- 

Sir Will. Gerard, Lancashire... 1611 
Sir Edward Hales, 
Sir Henry Englefield, Berks.....1612 
Sir G. Jerningham, Norfolk.....1621 
Sir Henry Tichburne, Hants ...1628 
Sir John Throgmorton, Berks...1641 
Sir Edward Blount, Shropshire 1642 
Sir W. Hunlocke, Derbyshire ..1643 
Sir C. Haggerstone, Lincolnshire 1643 
Sir Thomas Webb, Wiltshire... 1644 
Sir E, Smyth, Warwickshire....1660 
Sir R. Bedingfield, Norfolk .....1661] 
Sir T. Massey Stanley, Cheshire 1661 
Sir H, Maire Dawson, Yorkshire 1669 
Sir Piers Mostyn, Flintshire.....1670 

The principal names which have 
been dropped off latterly, either by 
deaths or conformity, have been those 
of---Howard, Duke of Norfolk ; 
Rrowne, Lord Montague 5 Roper, 
Lord Teynham ; Vavasour, Curzan, 
Acton, Mannock, Gascoigne, Fleet- 
wood, Swinburne---all peers or baro- 
nets. 

Amongst the English catholics are 
many ancient families, of name and 
renown in English history. ‘Their 
present heads arc mostly country gen- 
tlemen, retired, reserved 3 of sedentary 
and nearly secluded habits of lite. 
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Such are the names of---Constable, 
Clifford, Weld, Howard, Plowden, 
Townley, Jones, Sapicton, Carey, 
Stonor, Lyre, Heneage, Stanley, 
berville, Selby, Browne, ‘Tunstall, 
Evyston, Errington, Chichester, Chom- 
ley, Gillard, ‘Pasborough, Biddulph, 
iecleston, Huddleston, Berrington, 
Charlton, Dalton, Sheldon, Ferrers, 
Canning, Berkely, Manby, Riddall 
Darrel, Fermor, Trafford, Weston, 
Sc. Some of these families can boast 
the legitimate Plantagenet blood--- 
several enjoy landed estates, lineally 
transmitted since the Norman days, 
and even the Saxon cra. ‘The heads 
of these families mostly live retired 
upon patrimonial incomes, varying in 
annual value from €.1,500to £.25,000. 
It may appear curious te those who 
know the name of Giffard in Ircland 
only, that the parent stock in Eng- 
land is wholly catholic. he Gif- 
fards of Chillington, in ot.ffordshire, 
possess landed estates of £.5,000 a 
year and upwards ; and of this family 
is Sir Jobn Vhrogmorton’s lady, the 
elegant and accomplished correspon- 
dent of the patriotic poet Cowper, 
Commoners.---The inferior or- 
ders are little distinguishable from the 
corresponding classes of their protest- 
ant neighbours (or churchmen, as they 
are termed.) Here the broad fea- 
tures of distinction almost disappear, 
---industry, association, necessity, ob- 
literate the characteristic traits. Ge- 
nerally speaking they are little farm- 
ers, shopkeepers, artisans, and labour- 
ers---decent, humble, timid, shy, and 
careful, It is supposed that they are 
rather more moral, regular, submis- 
and inoffens' ve, than their neigh- 
bours ; and also, of a more sedate and 
stationary habit of life. Emigrations 
from their parishes, pauperism, and 
crimes, are said to be rare amongst 
them. ‘There may be some founda- 
tion for this eulocium---but, whether 
it is due to the controul of vigilant 
censors, to a guarded purity of de- 
partment, to a more moral system of 
educa- 
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education, to the virtuous precepts of 
their religion, or to accident, we do 
not venture to determme  Waies 
affords but few catholics-- a singular 
fact of a race, in lesser points obsti- 
nately wedded to ancient usage. 
Wales, separated from England only 
by hedges and streams, remains pro- 
foundly ignorant of the English lan- 
guage, and clings to her own with all 
the jealousy of national pride. Yet 
Wales ceded her ancient religion 
without scruple or hesitation, to a peo- 
ple whose language she still disdains 
to understand. he drinks, with de- 
lirious rapture, of every siream that 
flows from English eccentricity 5 and 
neither the mummery of the Jumpers, 
nor the frenzy of the Ezekielites, 
renders she spiritual potion too mud- 


dy for the ardent and enthusiastic 
Welchmen. 


Report by Rak, Esq. Sheriff- 


depute of the County of Edinburgh, 
to the Commissioners for erecting a 
New Jail, &c. in the City of Edin- 
burgh. 


HE reporter having had lately oc- 

casion to be in London, thought 
tt his duty, with a view to the erec- 
tion of the Edinburgh jail, to visit the 
different prisons in the metropolis ; 
and in this way, he minutely inspect- 
ed the jails of Newgate, the Fleet, 
the King’s Bench, and Cold Bath- 
fields. While thus employed, he re- 
ceived a communication from the 
Lord President of the Court of Ses- 
sion, inclosing a letter to him from 
the Lord Chief Baron, in which the 
latter suggesied the propriety of the 
reporter’s being requested to come to 
England, to view the jail of Glouces- 
ter, and others in that neighbour- 
hood, which are highly esteemed, 
both in point of construction and 
management. In consequence of 
this communication, the reporter pro- 
ceeded to inspect the jails of Ox- 
ford, Gloucester, Chester, and Lan- 
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caster. In doing. this, he availed 
himself of the aid of Mr Robert Ste. 
venson, civil engineer 5 and care was 
taken to mark down at the time eve 
thing worthy of notice, either as de. 
serving to be imitated or avoided, in 
the construction or management of a 
well-arranged jail. From the infor. 
mation thus obtained, it is hoped that 
considerable advantage will be de- 
rived in the course of fuiure details, 
At present, the reporter wishes to 
call the attention of the commision. 
ers to the nature of the szt., or which 
it is proposed to place the ¥dinburgh 
jail, 

In visiting the e-mentioned 
prisons, the reporter was particularly 
struck with the extent of ground de. 
voted to thetr purposes, <A ground 
plan of the Chester and Lancaster 
jails, to which the reporter has had 
access, shows that the former of these 
jails contains within its walls one 
acre and twenty-nine falls ; the latter 
one acre two roods and twenty-six 
falls ; and from a memorandum taken 
on the spot, it appears that the Glou- 


cester jail contains no less than two . 


acres and three quarters of an acie, 
The space dedicated to a prison now 
erecting at ‘Tothillfields, Westmin- 
ster, is five acres ; that at Maidstone, 
in Kent, twelve acres. The advan- 
tages thus afforded, not only in point 
of free admission of air to the prison, 
but also as to the extent of airing 
grounds, and various accommodations 
desirable in a jail, are infinite, and 
perhaps cannot be duly appreciated 
without ocular inspection. 

The prisons of Oxford, Gloucester, 
Chester, and Lancaster, are those 
which have been most recently ere¢- 
ted or improved, and are conduct 
in a very superior manner. ‘They ate 
all of them merely county prisons, 
erected and maintained at the expence 
of the district in which they are suv 
ated. In building a national jail 
Scotland, towards which government 
have directly dedicated £.10,000, 
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besides the residue of another public 


fund, expected to produce £.5000, it 


certainly will be expeced that the 
extent and accommodations should in 
all respects uot be imferior to the 
mallest of those district prisons. On 
adverting, however, to the proposed 
site of the Edinburgh jail, we find 
that the area on which not only the 
buildings, but the airime- grounds, and 
all other accommodations are to be 
placed, extends only to two hundred 
feetim denoth, by one hundred and 
fiftv in breadth ; and that in no way 
can this area be Increased, without an 
xpence altogether enormous, if ad- 
ditional accommodation should after- 
wards beaejuired. Further, it will 
be observed, that tis space is. sur- 
rounded ow the north and on the east 
y public buldi ngs, excluding 
it the free a dinission of air ; while up- 
on the south, and still more upon the 
west, there are hate within a few 
feetoi the boundary wall, a row of 
high bemg these on the 
side of rton’s Wynd ,com- 
pletely overlooking every part of the 
lech excluding trom it the air, and 
2 most convenient mean of 
conveying into the prison written 
communications or articles of what- 
ever nature, calculated either to pro- 
mote disorder in the jail er to aid pri- 
soners In their escape from it. Til 
suiled as such an area must appear for 
‘uch a purpese, it has not even the 
recommendation of economy its 
tavour ; for before this space can be 
encefed fit for the proposed purpose, 
nements of houses must be bought 
ap, Which at present are PE at 
about £.13,000 sterling, but which, 
‘rom the value already found to be 
put upon then by the proprietors, 
may probably not be got for much 
£.15,000 sterling. Before the 
ommissioners shall dedicate such a 
2 for such a purpose, the reporter 
conceives that they ought maturely 
to consider whether some other situa- 
Dec. 1813. 


S 


tion, better suited for the object in 
View, cannot be obtamed, 

‘Vhis is no doubt a matter of very 
considerable difliculty. In the old 
town of Edinburgh, hardly a spot is 
to be found which is not already oc- 
cupied by large burldings, excepting 
the Castlehill; and if government 
could be prevailed on to dedicate the 
banks for this purpose (which | is by 
no means likeiy,) the declivity is such 
that no sufficient extent of le vel gro urd 
could be there obtained. On the 
south of the city again, no space 
could be procured of suficient dimen- 
sions within such a distance as would 
render it ail compatible for the site of 
such a building, 

On the north, Ramsay Garden has 
been examined as a site that might 
be supposed to answers; but here the 
space has not been found materially 
larger than the ‘pot hitherto intended 
for the jail. It is’ obvious that no 
buildine could be erected further 
north then the wall, which tmtersects 
the ground about ‘halt way betwixt 
the Norih Loch and the High. street. 
The spece from that sali to the 
street, measures three hundred feet 
in leneth, by two hundred in’ width, 
whilst the declivity in the course of 
it is no Jess than ninety feet perpen- 
dicular. Vieclusive of the cost of 
this area, comprehending the houses 
there erected, it scems dithecult to 
estimate the expence of exeavating 
foundations in that quarter. Furt! er, 


ihe exposure towards the north, 
where, the declivity, each build- 
ing, however moderate height, 


must complete ly exclude the sun “jth 
the others, forms 1 most radical ob- 


jection, In an edifice where so very 


little fire can be allowed, the admis- 


don of the sun is essential beth to 
health and to comfort. ‘The distance 
from the courts of justice, and from 
the magistrates, forms an additional 
objection to that site ; so that the few 


advantages which it possesses asc 80 
cot 
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counterbalanced, that it cannot truly 
be considered as preferable to the 
ene hitherto proposed. 

The same objeetions will be found 
to apply te every other area on the 
northern bank of the city, with this 
addition, that in none of these would 


the air have so free an admission, or 


the jail be so little over-looked, as at 
Ramsay Garden. 

The Calton-hill might, at first 
view, be thought to answer the pur- 
pose ; but the distance from the courts 
of law, and from where the magisteates 
hold their sittings, forms an unan- 
swerable objection to this situation. 
If persons were sent to prison merely 


Sor punishment, as in Bridewell, little 


meconveniences would be experienced 
from that cause, as prisoners would 
have only tu be conducted there once 
for all. But in most instances, per- 
sons are sent te prison previously to 
examination or taial. It would form 
a serious evil, both from the delay in 
sending for prisoners, the exposure to 
the public, and the chance of escape, 
if such persons were to be carried 
backwards and forwards for such a 
distance. ‘The space betwixt the old 
jail and the court of justiciary, is at 


present felt as an evil on occasion of 


any interesting trial, How greatly 
would this be increased, if those about 
to undergo trial, or who had been 


convicted, fell to be conveyed to the 
Calton-hill! And should it be 


thought that this objection could be 
removed by erecting court-rooms ad- 
joining to the jail, the difficulty of 
access to the Calton-hill wouid put 
this entirely out of the question. 

‘In this dilemma, and after mature- 
ly reflecting on the subject, it appears 
to the reporter that there 1s one, and 
only one situation, which would an- 
swer the purpose, namely, part of the 
sloping bank on the south side of 
Prince’s-street, betwixt the Mound 
and Canal-street. On this spot, there 
will be found all the advantages de- 
sirable for the purposeeefree air, a 
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south exposure, ample space, admit 
tmg of the buildings being extended, 
if the state of society should hereafter 
requite it, and a ready communica. 
tion from all necessary quarters, 
The reporter is, however, aware, 
that there are objeciions which will 
be bronght forward to the site thus 
proposed, but which, on consideration, 
he conceives will not appear mate. 
rial: and, Ist, The distance of the jail 


from the courts of Jaw and the office | 


of magistrates. 

In answer, it will be observed, | 
That the obvious remedy te the dis. 
tance from the court of justiciary, is 
to cause a new justiciary court-room 
to form part of the buildings to b 
now erected. ‘Ihe judges in London 
hold their sittings for trying offences, 
in court-rooms adjoining the respec- 
live prisons, and move from one of 
those court-rooms to another without 
inconvenience ot complaint; and 
there can be no doubt, that the court 
of justiciary of Scotland would cheer 
fully submit to any trifling inconveni- 
ence, in occasionally moving toacourt- 
room at some distance from where the 
eivil courts are held, when an object 


vf real public importance 1s thereby - 


to be secured. 

2d, The office of the sheriff will be 
naturally erected contiguous tothe 
proposed jail, a sum being provide¢ 
for by the act of parliament for the 
purpose. 

3d, The court of the magistrates 
will have communication directly 
across to their present office, and 
neither the distance nor exposure wi! 
be so great as if the jail was to be 
placed behind the Parliament-house, 
as hitherto proposed. 

But 2 more formidable objectio 
will be founded on this supposttior, 
that the proposed building will be 
injurious to the appearance of the 
New Town, and particularly to pr 
prietors of houses in its vicinity. 

Were a jail the only building to be 
erected, certainly this objection a 
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be of preat force. Et will, however, 
be observed, that the county ef Edin- 
burgis have agreed to assess them- 
selves in nearly ten thousand pounds 
sterling, for the erection of county 
court-rooms ; and if this building 
should be extended so as to compre- 
hend a court of justiciary, it is ob 
vious that the part of the edifice next 


adjoining to Prince’s-strect, will form 


no part of the jail, but will consis? of 
a public building, admitting of an 
elevation, calculated to ornament, in- 
stead of injuring that part of the city. 
Such a building would probably be 
placed opposite te the entry to South 
St David’s street, and if thoaght de- 
sirable, its front might be thrown a 
considerable way back from the line 
of the preseut satling on the south of 
Prince’s-street. No one can hove 
seer the building lately erected at 
Glasgow fer the accommodation of 
the courts of justice and prison, and 
still fess that at Chester, withoat 
being satished that such wa edifice can 
be made highly ormmamental to the 
quarter of the town in which it ts 
situated. And with respect to the 
expenice, the £.15,000 sterling which 
would be thus saved tn the purchase of 
old houses, would infinitely more than 
make up the difference. “This sum, 
added ta the one provided for the 
county court-rooms, would enable the 
commissioners to lay out ne less than 
£25,008 sterling on this structure in 
front, and after all, there would re- 
mam a residue equal to the whole, 
which the commrsstoners will, ac- 
cording to the present plan, have it in 
their power to apply towards the e- 

recting of the jail. It is surely un- 

necessary to pomt cut how very ele- 
gant a fabric this sum would furnish 
the means of erecting. 

With respect, again, to the prison, 
this would naturally be situated be- 
hind the other building, and on a low- 
er level, so as to be in a great mea- 
sure out of sight. ‘The declivity be- 
twixt Prince’s-street, and the surface 


of the roeadow on the south, is up 
wards of sixty-feet; so that the na- 
ture of the ground would perfectly 
admit of this arrangement, and at the 
game time allow ot the area fer the 
jail bemg raised suthciently high, to 
be free from any effects of the wet 
ground on the south. ‘The draining 
of this ground would besides form 
part of the plan, and by this measure 
a very important benefit would be 
conferred om the whole inhabitants, 
and on the occupiers of Prawce’s-street 
ir particalar. tn the respect now neo- 
ticed, the nature of the ground would 
give a decided advantage over the 
Glasgow buildmg, where, from the 
flatness of the surface, the view of the 
prison part could net be excluded 
and supposing this part of the pro- 
posed edilice te consist of neat de- 
tached buildings, simular to some of 
the English prisons, the appearance 
would be no ways offensive, even 
when seer from the Mound, or in any 
ether direction. In surrounding the 
aiming ground, there could be no re- 
cesity for any high wall towards 
Prince’s-street ; the declivity of the 
ground is saen, that the wall could 
be made sufficient for the purposes of 
security from within, without raisiag 
it to avy objectionable hetght m that 
direction; and with respect to the 
place of execution, the present prac- 
tice of executing critnimals in the cen- 
tre of the city ought to be adhered to. 
Vhe mode of execution at the door of 
the jail, new so generally adopted, 
may be deemed in some measure mert- 
ciful to the criminal, and convenient 
to these who are officially boand te 
attend ; but it is by no means so well 
calculated to make an impression on 
the minds of the people (the real ob- 
ject of punishment) as when it ts ac- 
companied by procession, and other 
ceremony, previcus to the concluding 
scene. 

In considering any alleged injury 
to the houses in the immediate vicini- 
ty, it will be kept in view, that this 
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part of Prince’s-street is now in a 
great measure composed of shops and 
houses for pubiic accommodation, and 
these would rather be benefited than 
hurt, by the additional resort that 
such an edifice would produce : for 
with regard to the common entry to 
the jail, this would be behind, on the 
lower level, noways connected with 
ihe streets on the north; and prison- 
ers brought from jail, either for trial 
er examination, would be conducted 
through the centre of the building, 
without at all appearing in_ public 
view. 

‘The reporter is not aware of any 
other material objections to the site 
thus proposed ; but if any such do ex- 
ist, or if any better adapted situation 
for the purpove can be pointed out, 
he is hopetu! that this communication 
will lead to its being suggested. ‘The 
public voice is already loud in con- 
demning the site hitherto proposed 5 
and if it is to be adhered to, it will 
be necessary to shew that the subject 
has been well considered, and that no 
site more appropriate can be found. 
—QOn the other hand, if any altera- 
tion is to take place, it seems essential 
that it should now be determined on, 
as the whole arrangements as to plans, 
purchases «f houses, &c. must de- 
pend on the decision which the com. 
Missoners Pity come to, on the point 
thus submited to their consideration, 
All which is humbly reported by 

Wa. Raz. 
Ata meeting of the commissoners of 
the new jail, held at Edinburgh, on 

Monday, November 8, 1813. 

PRESENT, 

The Lord President, 

Lord Justice Clerk, 

Mr Solicitor-General, 

Sir George Clerk, Bart. - 

William ‘lrotter, Esq. Ist Bailie of 

Edinburgh, 

james Law, Esq. convener of the 

trades of Edinburgh, 

William Rae, sheriff-deputy, 

convener, 
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‘he above report being read, ¢ 
meeting were unanimously of opinjop 
that the site hitherto proposed rm the 
new jail is bighly objectionable, and 
that the proposai contained in the re. 
port ts Well worthy of attention. 
before coming to any decision on the 
subject, they directed the report to be 
printed, and copies sent to ihe com. 
missioners; and that a meeting be 
thereafter held for taking the same in. 
to consideration. 


lie 


Observations on the Reply to A. BY s 
Defence of the Sttuation of ihe New 
Police Office. 

TO THE 
SIR, 


T is a common remark, that when 

a person loses his temper im anar- 
guiment, and descends into personal 
reflections, there is gencrally some- 
thing wrong in the cause itself which 
he undertakes to maintain. 

This observation may certzinly, 
with some justice, be applied to the 
paper now before us. Your corres- 
pondent is pleased to insinuate, that 
I must be a Gireling of the respecta- 
ble persans in whose defence | have 
been so bold as to step forward 5 as 
he scems to suppose, that it is 1mpos- 
sible any disinterested individual could 
ever have iaken it up. 

I can, however, with great truth, 
again assure the Gentleman, that 
aim notin the employ of the Good 
‘Town—have no expectation of ite 
and that | verily believe the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates have as lit- 
tle idea cevho the persen is that has 
voluntecred with his pen in their be- 
ualf, (however i] qualified, he admits 
he is, thus to 2ppear in public) as yout 
correspondent himself has. 

the writer of the Reply 1 pleased 
to sav, “that the Essay by 4. B. 
treats of the fitness of employing @ 
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On the Situation of the 


ycli thing, however, is in fact there 
eee meant to be said. 
Jn the contrary, the autoor of the 
fence believes, that tae Magistrates 
themselves, as Well as he, would tiave 
deen better pleased had the building 
in whtch the olfice is now placed, 
happened to have been erected tor 
any other purpose than that of relt- 
gious worship *.—but, Necessity has 
29 Law, and there must have becn 
ihree things which made them resolve 
reoccupy these (otherwise) iwo 
nseless fore shetts of the kick for a 
civil purpose, In the iirst’ place, its 
contaieak situation betwixt the new 
Council beuse on the one hand, and 
: intended New Ja:l and proposed 
apartments for the Sherif in the Ceun- 
ty Hall, on the other. —2dly, A great 
saving ef expence m the cre ‘tion ot 
the walls and roof uf a new buildin; ' 
for this ofce.— And Sdly,an chieily, 
prevent in future tie faniltes 
any of the citizens from being agata 
annoyed with the unavoidable notse 
and disturbance inseparable from an 
institution of this kind, but which 
could net have been prevented | il any 
other equally eligible situ tion, 
This last important 
in “the trash” 
very prudently passes over in silence, 


end indecd falls into a glaring 


reasun, state 
your correspo 


* After all, it is thought, that some im- 
provement might stil!, in the mean tio oe, te 
made on the externa! appearance of tie cast 
wali of the new Oee, but of this norhaps 
the writer is net a proper j1 --He is 
happy however to say, thet besides these 
agreement respecting the inipreverment 
the Exchange, he cordially 
opponent, in the first paper thet Gent) - 
men, in his idea of the erection of a ew 
Gothic front to tre cathedral when the 
of the city shall erable the Magistrates to 
spare the expence,--ands Piazza of the s 
architecture could Le adeou, from the 
wall to the east wal! of the high charch.— 
Within the space of this Piezz1. a lower set 
of windows and portico might be mode to 
that church, and pillars above the arcades 
on cach side of the upmr windews, united 
at the tups by Gothic arclics. 
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goult, E mean the Lieutenancy of the 
county, who hold therr menting» a 
the very same aisle for segulatinge 
the affairs of the muilitia—both ob- 
jects certainly necessary and proper, 
but which are, your correspondent 
must adimt, equally foreign to the 
parpose tor which thrs veneralle 
structure was erected by our anerstors,. 
as the business of any Police-Office 
whatever. 

I proceed move zyain ta the propa- 
sed improvement of the Exchange, 
and here [arm piad te see that yor: 
correspondent and Lonce more unite 
Choagiz aot exactly in 
every point as te that much ta be 
wislicd fur melioration. What mean 
is, cliac he calls ihe shops im tue fron’ 
part of the building, a wile 
of Booths, vehtch therefore he 
wishes stil to be swept away. 

Not to mention however the enor- 
mous expence winch such 2 measure 
would anavaidatly cost, I shoald com- 
pletely differ with Anm as te the es: 
fiediencg ot it. We both corapltain of 
the unaccoantabie predilection whiels 
the ertizens of gh scem to 
have to hold their meetings om Wed- 
nesdays and other days tr the pubsic 
Street, my place of retiring to the com- 
Ynodious caurt many years since pre- 
pared for their reception, and at a 
great expence to the city—exposing 
themselves (as your correspondent has 
justly remarked is noticed by every 
observer and stranger) to the almost 
constant annoyance of carts, coaches, 
&c. which interruptions, m place of 
being diminished, have of tate years 
been considerably increased, in con- 
sequence of the now great thorouch- 
fare from the new town by the mound, 
and must be still more so when the 
street, above the cross, is cleared of 
the old tolbooth and remaining Jand 
of the Luckenbooths, and another 
communication opened to the Lawn- 
Market from the west or south. 

In place, therefore, of the gentle- 
men of the law, mercantile and 


On the Sttwatian of the New Police Office. 


farmmg interests betng indaced te 
retire trom the street mto the By. 
change, to transect their business, by 
removing the shops in’ the front of 
that baildmy, tt would, in Iny opi 
aon, have quite the opposite effect; 
and be rather a temptation to them to 
yemam on the former, as they could 
go to this covered retreat in bad wea- 
ther. 

The truth however is, that it is nog 
the front azwhes beiag up with 
shops which is the cause of our wor- 
thy citizens neglecting to avail them 
selvus of the court of the Exchange, bat 


w tong and custor of | 


assemblir.- om the stree. without 
tioubliug themselves to po eniy a tew 
feet farther, where they could meet 
ami transact toeir busmess with 
venience, and without any anuuyaner, 
—Jt is to be hoped however that the 
time is not far distant wher: this strange 
tmnadvertence will be corrected, and 
that our mei of business will follow 
the example of their fellow subjects 
ta the other capital im this as m many 
other things in which they exce! us, 
—seeing that the Exchange, ever as 
it is, is sufficiently calculated for this 
purpuse—and as te shelter in bad 
weather, rt will be recoliected, that 
the piazza in front of the back part 
of the building could afford accom- 
modation te avery eonsidezable num- 
ber of persons, while the rest_ of the 
Gentlemen might wish to retire into 
the Coffee-house at any rate, to Con 
clude their bargains, and still more tt 
the other Coffee-house were added, 
to be afterwards proposed. 

Had vour correspondent, instead of 
wishing to see the front stops demo 
lished, suggested that thore sn the 
east and west sides of the court should 
be gutted, this would surely have been 
more to the purpose. Fam afraid 
however it is now too late to think 
this handsome improvement being 
ever brought about. 

All therefore that can now be 


reasonably expected to be done, 5’ 
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palling down of the old land, and 


rebuilding first dlat far a 
cofee-house, which the respectable 
tenant of the adjomimg coffee-house 
aad tavern might find a convenient 
addition to his present eleyant ac- 
commodations—the secand, a spaci- 
ous hall, similar to that of the socie- 
iy of Solicitors in the supreme courts 
of Scotlend, directly opposite, and 
which it ts believed would be speedi- 
iy purchased by some of the incorpo- 
rations or socteties,—and the twe up- 
per stories farmed into a banking- 
house, and dvwelling-house above for 
one of the partners, especially as neat 
bed-rooms could be made in the gar- 
ret story—perhaps too it would not 
ae necessary to take down the whole 
areadth of the tenement for these 
purposes, 

As te the sunk flats, it 1s well 
Known, that the old houses were very 
substantially built, aad therefore it is 
highly probable that it would be un- 
necessary ta take down any part of 
this house belosw the Jevel of the court, 
but aly to harl it—and this under 
part of the building could afford ex- 
cellent cellars, or other conveniences, 
tyDich could be allotted to and sold 
along with the upper stories—while 
light sufficient for showing access to 
the vaults under the court could still 
be preserved by the mode which [ 
took the liberty to suggest im my for- 
mer papers. 

Upon a fair sale, therefore, of the 
different parts of the new tenement 
and appurtenances below, 1 cannot 
but hope that such prices would bo 
vbtained for them as would beth af- 
ford a suitable compensation to the 
Present propricior, and indemnify the 
city for the expense of rebuilding— 
and I need scarce add, would make 
the square exhibit 2 very different ap- 
pearance from what it does at present, 
disgraced as it is by anold sherd of a 
sand, and still more by the servitude in 
tront of the under stories of it. 

J have jost one word to addmeAs 


your correspondent has taken Farewell 
of mre (which imterded to do of him 
whether he had vet me the example or 
not} with an advice, he wall surely 
excuse me for returmnag the compli- 
ment, by recommending to him, in 
future, always to treat an opponent, 
i a matter of this kind, with fair or- 
gument, and not with scorn—but 
parucularly to be ou bis guard mani- 
madverting on the transactions of 
these honourable Gentlemen towhorm. 
the police and management of the at- 
fairs of a great city have been com- 
mitted—oach of whose valuable tune 
nyust be consumed an to doing, some 
Jor ove and othets for two years-——and 
if he finds it proper to animedvert on 
any part ef their public conduct ( whic!: 
{ admit is sometimes necessary ) 10 de 
so with snore temper and candour 
than he seeams to have done in lus yp. 
pexs on this occasion, and always to 
put the best censteuction therron-—-- 
because, otherwise, unavoidably 
tends to lessen their respectability and 
confidence with then 
and semequently their usefulness amd 
success in the discharge of theig 
portant functions.—1 am, Sir, 


Your most humble servant, 
A. 
Edinburgh, 
12th Now, 1813. 


Desesiption of the Matxortt, or 
Pirates of the MorEa. 


Pron Poveurrvit Travels ix the Morra. 


"RHE Maijnotti have no respect 
whatever to the rights of nations 
when plunder and robbery are in 
quesiion. Of this the following cir- 
cumstance, which happened at Porto 
Vitilon, is a suthicient proof, and the 
some thing is continually repeated a- 
long every part of the cvast. A 
Greek vessel of Cephalonia, carrying 
the Russian flag, and having on board 
the 
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the ecentriputions of the for 
the combined armies before Cortu, 
Was Oveiakea by a tempest in the 
latttude of Cezigo. No longer in a 
state to keep the sea, it was constrain- 


cc tarue into Porto Vitilen on the 
weruern coast of Maina. It had no 


sourer entered here than it was assai- 
led by the Mainotti, and every pas- 
senver on board, to whatever nation 
or sect he belonged, was completely 
plundered. "The very women swam 
up to the vessel, to partaxe in the 
Spulus, and some were even drowned 
in returning, from the weight of the 
booty they were carrying awav. The 
Pures who were on board were worse 
treaied than the rest; for the Mai- 
noti, afier having destroyed the ves- 
scl, exposed them to sale: the Greeks 
got of only with the lows of all their 
property. J was some time afterina 
vessel Where one of them was among 
the number of the sailors, and he was 
stil: so terrified with the recollection 
of the adventure, that he scarcely 
could give me the account of it. 
Prom the account given by Messrs 
Dimo and Stephanopoult of a journey 
taken by them inio ithe country of the 
Mainolti in 1797*, it is casy io judge 
with what circumspection, or rather 
with what distrust, they were watch- 
ed by this restless people, notwith- 
standing the favour shown them by 
the captain of Marathonisi. Scarce- 
ly could they ebiain permission to 
penetrate ever so little into the tnte- 
rior of the country : even the 2tten- 
tions shown them by the chiefs were 
only an indirect means employed to 
icpress their eagerness in pursuing 
their purpose. ‘Thus it was by no 
Mezns in their power to eive any 
very correct or ample information 
with regard either to the country or 
tts inhabitants. If they paint with 
some force the enthusiasm, the ardent 
love of this people for liberty, or ia- 


* They were sent on an embassy “bv the 
then French Govesnment, 
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ther for independence, for this js whe: 
the Mainottt understand by the word 
Liberty, they say lice or notuing of 
the country itself; they seem eno. 
rant of its resources, they do not even 
its geographical position. These 


travellers, in short, came into the 


country on a particular errand, which 


they executed in the midst of dangers, 
and returned immediaiely to render 
an account of their mission, ta those 
by whom they were employed. More 
fortunate in collecting positive tacts 
both from my long stay in the Morea, 
and from the connections I was en- 
abled to form with_some of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Maina, I think | 
may pledge myself for the authentic. 
ty of whatever 1 advance upon the 
subject; though my details will net 
be as ample as I could wish, since I 
was wholly unable to obtain so 
tirely the confidence of the Mainotti 
as to induce them to break the stlence 
they resolutely maintained in,some 
particular instances. 

We were beccme 2n object of in- 
terest to the few among the Morean: 
who cherished a secret attachment to 
the French ;—an attachment borne to 
them in common with all the enemies 
of the Turks. The ramour of our 
capture and detention at 'Tripolttze 
had in consequence reached the 
Mainotti, and it occasioned three 
among them, disguised as merchants, 
to send to me secietly, through the 
intervention of one of my friends, (0 
come and meet them at the kha 

his friend was the unfortunate Se- 
lizasi, a French barattaire, enc afier- 
wards under the protection of Russia, 
who was lately assassinated in his 
counting-house at ‘Tripolitza.—A™ 
rived at the khan, in a converst 
tion confined entirely to these dele- 
gates and mysclf, they poured eut © 
ne in the most frank and open mat 
rer the effusions of their hearts, offer- 
ing, if it was conformable with my 
wishes. to break my chains, and catty 


me with them into the:r 
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tains. A word they said might re- 
store me to happiness in restoring me 
to liberty 3 horses were in waiting at 
the gates of the tewn, a party were 
uppormited to meet us by the way, nor 
could the success of the enterprise be 
doubted. Ll was somewhat disposed 
to accept the offer 5 but when I spoke 
of four companions whose fate [ con- 
sidered 2s inseparable from my own, 
without whom i could not therefore 
tink of departing, thev confessed 
that they were afraid of venturing to 
undertake the charge of so many. I 
did not consider myself as the less 
obliged by the generous offer made 
to me individually. It was in several 
iaterviews to which this incident gave 
oceasion, that I obtained the informa- 
tion of waich [| was tm want to im- 
press me with correct ideas concern- 
ing the country of Maina. It is im- 
possible to describe the respect in 
which the French name was held 
among the Mainottt. ‘The report ot 
our victories had reached even to 
‘heir mountains, they were the com- 
mon theme of their conversation, they 
ialked of them to their children, and 
sung them tn affecting hymns, which 
were repeated by the majestic echoes 
of Laconia. 

Vhe reader will perhaps recollect 
that the district of Peloponnesus, ly- 
ing between the gulfs of Laconia and 
of Messenia, was almost always in- 
habited by an independent class of 
men, who in the time of the Roman 
Empire took the name of free La- 
conians, ot, Koro. When 
Peloponnesus was agitated by public 
dissensions, retiring with their gods 
into the defiles of Mount Taygetes, 
they always presented a menacing 
front against their oppressors. Yet 
though not to be conquered by he- 
man efforts, they submitted to the 
Christian religion at the epoch when 
Basil the Macedonian swayed the 
sceptre of the East, and the standard 
of the Cross was seen waving over the 
snowy summits of Taygetus. This 

Dee. 1815. 
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warlike people, however, notwith- 
standing that the new faith they had 
embiaced teaches implicit: submission 
to the powers that be, did not lay 
down their arms 5 they remained, as 
they ever had end are at this 
moment, the guarantee ot their liberty, 
dy this conduct thev have kept therm 

selves tree alike from the Cktoman 
yoke, and the sais of insidious 
policy. 

United amon when 
they have a chemy tocombat, 
the Mainotti, ay as the danger is 
past, are seen to abandon themselves 
to dissensions at home, which often 
terminate in dyeing their hands with 
blood, Implacabie in their hatred as 
in their vengeance, they are only 
brought to relinquish the one or the 
other by the voice of the most respec- 
table old men in the canton. Yet 
amidst this spirit of disorder, amidst 


themsrives 


the calamitics to which it gives rise, 
anudst the sort of barbarism in which 
the Maimotti are viunged, one is for- 
ced to admire the practice of certain 
virtues that are conspicuous among 
them. “Phar old men are held in 
the liighest respect, their counsels are 
considered as oracles: never do the 
women or young men approach them 
bat with marks of the most profound 
veneration, After having defended 
their country to the utmost of their 
power as long as they are able to bear 
arms, they still protect and preserve 
it by their wisdom and experience. 
"Tis in the synods held before them 
that the expenses necessary for public 
worship, for the keeping up fortifica- 
tians erected ow particular points, for 
the purchase of powder and ball, for 
whatever in short is requisite for the 
safety and preservation of the country, 
are regulated. ‘Lhey discuss the 
means of improving agriculture and 
multiplying the resources for the ex- 
portation of their products. “Twenty 
years ago the Mainotti were obliged 
to exchange some part of the produc- 
tions of their country for wheat, as 

they 
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they did not grow enough for their 
own consumption ; but the popula- 
tin having insen:ibly increased, and 
with it the number of hands that 
could be spared for husbandry, they 
now even more than satisfy their own 
wants. The tranquil possessors of 
their mountains, they verify what was 
long ago said by Menander that 
** Rocks will furnish enough for the 
** support of man, if they are cultivat- 
*€ ed in peace, while war will destroy 
** the abundance of the most fertile 
plains.” 

All the measures of security and 
defence agreed upon in the assemblies 
of the elders are laid before a chief, 
or bey, who carries them into execu- 
tion, This bey, a phantom of power, 
although nominated by his country- 
men, receives his investiture from the 
Turkish government. He keeps up 
no foreign correspondence, and has no 
power beyond his own district. His 
dignity gives him no revenue, he 
lives upon the product of his patrimo- 
ny; for he is always chosen from 
among those who possess the largest 
property. He is, in short, nothing 
dut a mere captain honoured with the 
title of Bey ; the first only among his 
equals. 

The young Mainotti, accustomed 
from their infancy to the use of arms, 
inured to fatigues, familiarised with . 
dangers, are always ready to measure 
their strength against that of the 
‘Turks. The very name, indeed, of a 
Turk inspires them with fury. Their 
courage, or perhaps it may be called 
temerity, is doubtless increased by 
the perfect knowledge they have of 
the natural strength of their country, 


of the advantages it possesses in its 


defiles, where an enemy very much 
Superior in numbers to themselves 


may be effectually resisted. A stroke 


has not unfrequently been suddenly 
planned at a meal, and executed at 
the same moment, almost always with 
complete success. The innate love of 
tapine, the image of poverty, the ex- 


aggerated ideas they form to them. 
selves of the riches of the Mussyl. 
mans, and the profound hatred they 
bear them, are amply sufficient to 
urge them on, when their imagina- 
tions are the leasi exalted, to any un. 
dertaking 5 and from the constant 
dangers they are under the neces. 
sity of running, they hasten to the 
fight with a more than common de- 
gree of joy and intrepidity, Yet not- 
withstanding their courage, they do 
not disdain to employ all the refine. 
ments of the military art, whether to 
surprise the enemy or to draw hin 
into asnare, Ina word, it may be 
said of the Mainotti, that the feroci- 
ous courage of the Spartans has been 
transmitted unimpaired to their de- 
scendants 3 nay, has even been in- 
creased by oppression*. Nor is it 
without a secret pleasure that the 
Greek inhabitants of the plains wit- 
ness their exploits, and see the ‘Turks 
humiliated by the continual defeats 
they experience at their hands; for 
itis rare that the Mainotti do not 
triumph over the troops sent against 
them by the pasha. When they re- 
turn to their mountains after obtai- 
ing one of these victories, they dis. 
play with ostentation the arms and 
bloody spoils of the enemy as the 
tokens of their triumph. . 
During the time of my captivity 
they made the pasha tremble even in 
his seraglio. He had sworn to Ie- 
venge the affront and injury he had 
received from their having plundered 
a vessel which was charged with the 
contributions of the province. Nv- 
merous parties of his cavalry received 
orders to repair to the defiles, t 
blockade the entrances to them, to 


intercept the commerce of Maina, - 
n 


— 


* Monsieur de Chateaubriand, in the m- 
troduction to his admirable account of 
Travels through the Morea, &c. to Jerusa 
lem, will not allow the Mainotti to be 4 
scendants of the Spartans, he considers them 
as of Sclavonian 
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not to grant quarter to any of its in- 
habitants; in a word, to do them all 
possible injury. The Mainoiti, who 
are not without numerous friends in 
the province, instructed in time of 
the dangers with which they were 
menaced, had recourse in_ haste to 
their arms, and soon occupied their 
accustomed posts. ‘Lhe most intrepid 
among them, distributed m small de- 
tachments, went out to meet and fight 
the cavaliers of the pasha. About 
thirty being hemmed round in a vil- 
large, by more than a hundied of the 
delis, they soon forced their way 
through, making a terrible slaughter 
among them. By this and some other 
strokes become masters of the coun- 
try, they now overran the Morea 
without opposition, their detachments 
eoming even within sight of ‘Tripolit- 
za. ‘Lhe pasha soon began to find it 
necessary to put an end toa contest 
which only displayed his own weak- 
ness, and purchased a peace, which, 
however shameful, was little durable. 

The wives of the Mainotti, not 
less courageous than their husbands, 
sometimes even share with them their 
greatest dangers; yet, if they fall, 
their loss is deeply lamented by these 
women, for they love their husbands 
with extreme tenderness. The Mai- 
note women are models as mothers, af- 
ter having been so as daughters. No 
sooner have they formed the union 
which their hearts desired, than they 
are no longer to be seen mingling in 
the dances in which, as girls, they 
had delighted to amuse themselves. 
Their hair, which before floated in 
ringlets upon their bosoms, is now 
tied up and fixed upon the top of the 
head. ‘This custom is a remnant of 
antiquity ; it is well known that the 
Greek women when they married 
laid aside a certain head-dress worn 
till then, to substitute one from which 
they never afterwards departed. This 
Is one of those customs which would 
be sought for in vain amongst us ; yet 
It appears founded in good sense and 


907 


decorum. When these Mainote wo- 
men become mothers, with their eyes 
fixed upon the cradles where lie their 
infants, they gently rock them with 
their feet, while with their hands 
they turn the spindle. Obliged to 
traverse the mountains im order to 
seek their husbands, whether the lat- 
ter be occupied in watching for the 
enemy or in cultivating the soil, they 
carry their infants slung upon their 
shoulders in a sort of hammock made 
of sheep-skin ; and when the cries of 
the child indicate a want of nourish- 
ment, they draw the hammock round 
to their breast to allay its hunger. 
Lhe inhabitants of Maina, adhe- 
ring strictly to the faith of the primi- 
tive church, do not, as De Pauw er- 
roneously asserts, allow of a commu- 
nity of wives ; they repel with horror, 
on the contrary, the idea of such li- 
centiousness, Equally do they shrink 
from the idea of imitating, in the de- 
struction of their children, the horri- 
ble festivals of the Anthropophagi. It 
is unaccountable by what infatuation 
De Pauw could be possessed when he, 
who shows himself in many respects 
so able and judicious a critic, could 
attribute the ferocious manners of 
Africa to the peuple of Laconia. The 
social and patriotic virtues are prac~ 
tised however in silence by these peo- 
ple; they are not made the subject of 
boasting among them. ‘The stories 
of their victories are preserved in 
songs, the language of which is sim- 
ple and without imagery. They tell 
of their combats, of turks vanquish 
ed, of ensigns torn to tatters, of barks 
submerged, of stones hurled from the 
rocks upon their invaders, of beaven 
reserved for the conquerors of infidels, 
of the crown of martyrdom descend- 
ing upon the head of him who perishes 
by an illustrious wound ;—such are 
the subjects of these songs—they were 
those of the Spartans their ancestors. 
Night affords no respite to the vigil- 
ance of the Mainotti, fires lighted in 
all parts announce them ever on the 
watch, 
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they did not grow enough for their 
own consumption; but the popula- 
tien having insensibly increased, and 
with it the number of hands that 
could be spared for husbandry, they 
now even more than satisfy their own 
wants. The tranquil possessors of 
their mountains, they verify what was 
long ago said by Menander that 
“ Rocks will furnish enough for the 
* support of man, if they are cultivat- 
‘€ ed in peace, while war will destroy 
** the abundance of the most fertile 
plains.” 

All the measures of security and 
defence agreed upon in the assemblies 
of the elders are laid before a chief, 
or bey, who carries them into execu- 
tion. This bey,a phantom of power, 
although nominated by his country- 
men, receives his investiture from the 
Turkish government. He keeps up 
no foreign correspondence, and has no 
power beyond his own district. His 
dignity gives him no revenue, he 
lives upon the product of his patrimo- 
ny; for he is always chosen from 
among those who possess the largest 
property. He is, in short, nothin 
dut a mere captain honoured with the 
title of Bey ; the first only among his 
equals. 

The young Mainotti, accustomed 
from their infancy to the use of arms, 
inured to fatigues, familiarised with 
dangers, are always ready to measure 
their strength against that of the 
‘Turks. The very name, indeed, of a 
Turk inspires them with fury. ‘Their 
courage, or perhaps it may be called 
temerity, is doubtless increased by 
the perfect knowledge they have of 
the natural strength of their country, 
of the advantages it possesses in its 
defiles, where an enemy very much 
superior in numbers to themselves 
may be effectually resisted, A stroke 
has not unfrequently been suddenly 
planned at a meal, and executed at 
the same moment, almost always with 
complete success. The innate love of 
tapine, the image of poverty, the ex- 


aggerated ideas they form to them. 
selves of the riches of the Mussul- 
mans, and the profound hatred they 
bear them, are amply sufficient to 
urge them on, when their imagina- 
tions are the least exalted, to any un. 
dertaking 5 and from the constant 
dangers they are under the neces. 
sity of running, they hasten to the 
fight with a more than common de. 
gree of joy and intrepidity. Yet not- 
withstanding their courage, they do 
not disdain to employ all the refine. 
ments of the military art, whether to 
surprise the enemy or to draw him 
into asnare, Ina word, it may be 
said of the Mainotti, that the feroci- 
ous courage of the Spartans has been 
transmitted unimpaired to their de- 
scendants 3; nay, has even been in- 
creased by oppression*, Nor is it 
Without a secret pleasure that the 
Greek inhabitants of the plains wit- 
ness their exploits, and see the ‘Turks 
humiliated by the continual defeats 
they experience at their hands ; for 
itis rare that the Mainotti do not 
triumph over the troops sent against 
them by the pasha. When they re- 
turn to their mountains after obtam- 
ing one of these victories, they dis- 
play with ostentation the arms and 
bloody spoils of the enemy as the 
tokens of their triumph. a 
During the time of my captivity 
they made the pasha tremble even in 
his seraglio. He had sworn to Ie 
venge the affront and injury he had 
received from their having plundered 
a vessel which was charged with the 
contributions of the province. Nv- 
merous parties of his cavalry received 
orders to repair to the defiles, t 
blockade the entrances to them, to 


intercept the commerce of Maina, - 
n 


— 


* Monsieur de Chateaubriand, in the in 
troduction to his admirable account of 
Travels through the Morea, &c. to Jerust 
lem, will not allow the Mainotti to be 
scendants of the Spartans, he considers them 
as of Sclavonian 
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not to grant quarter to any of its in- 
habitants; in a werd, to do them all 
possible injury. The Mainotti, who 
are not without numerous friends in 
the province, instructed in time of 
the dangers with which they were 
menaced, had recourse in haste to 
their arms, and soon occupied their 
accustomed posts. ‘I'he most intrepid 
among them, distributed in small de- 
tachments, went out to meet and fight 
the cavaliers of the pasha. About 
thirty being hemmed round in a vil- 
large, by more than a hundied of the 
delis, they soon forced their way 
through, making a terrible slaughter 
among them. By this and some other 
strokes become masters of the coun- 
try, they now overran the Morea 
without opposition, their detachments 
eoming even within sight of ‘Tripolit- 
za. ‘Lhe pasha soon began to find it 
necessary to put an end toa contest 
which only displayed his own weak- 
ness, and purchased a peace, which, 
however shameful, was little durable. 

The wives of the Mainotti, not 
less courageous than their husbands, 
sometimes even share with them their 
greatest dangers; yet, if they fall, 
their loss is deeply lamented by these 
women, for they love their husbands 
with extreme tenderness. The Mai- 
note women are models as mothers, af- 
ter having been so as daughters. No 
sooner have they formed the union 
which their hearts desired, than they 
are no longer to be seen mingling in 
the dances in which, as girls, they 
had delighted to amuse themselves. 
Their hair, which before floated in 
ringlets upon their bosoms, is now 
tied up and fixed upon the top of the 
head. ‘This custom is a remnant of 
antiquity ; it is well known that the 
Greek women when they married 
laid aside a certain head-dress worn 
till then, to substitute one from which 
they never afterwards departed. This 
1s one of those customs which would 
be sought for in vain amongst us ; yet 


it appears founded in good sense and 


decorum. When these Mainote wo- 
men become mothers, with their eyes 
fixed upon the cradles where lie their 
infants, they gently rock them with 
their feet, while with their hands 
they turn the spindle. Obliged to 
traverse the mountains in order to 
seek their husbands, whether the lat- 
ter be occupied in watching for the 
enemy or in cultivating the soil, they 
carry their infants slung upon their 
Shoulders in a sort of hammock made 
of sheep-skin ; and when the cries of 
the child indicate a want of nourish- 
ment, they draw the hammock round 
to their breast to allay its hunger. 
The inhabitants of Maina, adhe- 
ring strictly to the faith of the primi- 
tive church, do not, as De Pauw er- 
roneously asserts, allow of a commu- 
nity of wives ; they repel with horror, 
on the contrary, the idea of such li- 
centiousness, Equally do they shrink 
from the idea of imitating, in the de- 
struction of their children, the horri- 
ble festivals of the Anthropophagi. It 
is unaccountable by what infatuation 
De Pauw could be possessed when he, 
who shows himself in many respects 
so able and judicious a critic, could 
attribute the ferocious manners of 
Africa to the peuple of Laconia. The 
social and patriotic virtues are prac+ 
tised however in silence by these peo- 
ple ; they are not made the subject of 
boasting among them. ‘The stories 
of their victories are preserved in 
songs, the language of which is sim- 
ple and without imagery. They tell 
of their combats, of turks vanquish 
ed, of ensigns torn to tatters, of barks 
submerged, of stones hurled from the 
rocks upon their invaders, of beaven 
reserved for the conquerors of infidels, 
of the crown of martyrdom descend- 
ing upon the head of him who perishes 
by an illustrious wound ;—such are 
the subjects of these songs—they were 
those of the Spartans their ancestors. 
Night affords no respite to the vigil- 
ance of the Mainotti, fires lighted in 
all parts announce them ever on the 
watch, 
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watch. ‘Phese fires are often snares 
which have lighted the Mussulmans 
to their destruction. Enormous dogs, 
bestdes, which are accustomed to run 
down and destroy the wolves, roam 
about the villages during the night. 
By dint of that retined instinct so na- 
tural lo this race, they distinguish per- 
tectly, even in profound darkness, the 
people belonging to their village from 
strancers 3 and if a person or an ani- 
mal not known to them approaches, 
even while yet at some distance, their 
cries, their barking, spread the alarm, 
and every body hastens immediately 
to post. 


Grecian WomEN. 
(From tke Same.) 


Morean women have undcoubt- 

edly aclaim to the prize of beau- 
iy, perbaps also to the palm of virtue. 
They may probably owe the first ad- 
vantage to physical causes not difficult 
to be assigned, 
patot the your the sun warms the 
Mona with its benignant rays: the 
air is free from all humidity, and, 
charged with the parfume of thou- 
sands of lowers, is pure and vivifying, 
while the temperature is mild and se- 
rene as in our finest days of spring. 
If to this be added the moderate share 
of labour to which the women of the 
East are subjected, and the regular 
lives they lead,—in these snited 
causes a sufficient reason will be 
found for the beauty which has al- 
ways distinguished the women of Pe- 
loponnesus. 

The models which inspired Apelles 
and Phidias are still to be found a- 
mong them. They are generally tall 
and finely formed ; their eyes are full 
of fire, and they have a_ beautiful 
mouth, ornamented with the finest 
tecth. There are, however, degrees 
in their beauty, though all in general 
may be called handsome. The Spar- 


Durie the greater, 


tan woman is fair, of a slender make, 
but with a noble airs the women o: 
‘Paygetus have the carriage of Pallas 
when she displaved her formidable 
xgisinthe midst of batie. The 
Messenian woman is low stature, 
and distinguished tor her ; 
she has regular features, large blue 
eyes, and long black bair, “Phe Ar. 
cadian, in her course weellen garment, 
scarcely suffers the roguiaritv of her 
form to appears but ber countenance 
is eNpressive Of Great purity of mind, 
and her smile is the smile cf inno. 
cence. Chaste as dauphters, tie woe 
men of the Morea assume as wives 
even a character of austerity. Rare. 
ly after the death of a husband whom 
she loved does the widew cver think 
of contracting a new engagement, 
Supporting life with diflicuity, dept. 
ved of the object ot her aticctions, the 
remainder of her days are citen  pas- 
sed in weeping her loss,  Ludowed 
with organs sensible to melody, mot 
of the Greek women sing in a plea- 
sing manner, accompanying tha 
selves with a ictrachoid, the tones o! 
which are an excellent support to the 
votec. In thetr songs they co not ex: 
tol the favours of love, they do not ar- 
raign the coldness and incoustancy o! 
a lover; it is rather a yeung man who 
pines away with love, as the grass 1s 
withered on the house-tops; whe 
complains of the cruelty of his inflex- 
ble mistress,—who compares himselt 
to a bird deprived of his mate, to 4 
solitary turtle dove ;—who requires 
all nature, in shoit, to share in his ser 
rows, At this Jong recital of woes, 
the companions of the songstress are 
often melted into tears, and quit het 
with warm expressions of celight a 
the pleasure they have received. | 
If the Greek women have received 
from the hand of nature the gift o 
beauty as their common dower, anda 
heart that loves with ardour and sit 
cerity, they have the defects of being 
vain, avaricious, and ambitious; 


least this is the case with those in the 
higher 
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higher oisociety. ‘Totally des- 
situie of instruction, they are incapa- 
ble of keeping up & conversation in 
anv degree interestme, nor can sup- 
their want of education by a 
tural plavfolness of imaginetioa which 
pives berth mituitively to lively sulltes, 
and uften charms in women more than 
cultivation of mind, Jt may be said 
mocencral that the Greek women 
even those who are 
born tn the hic ber ranks are tgoorant 
eft the art of in them own 
houses 3 an art so well Known, and so 
well practsed In our own country, 
theta woman destitute of real know- 
todae has otten by this means drawn 
cr actrele of the most cultiva. 
ted and most amiable among the other 
sex. Asa proof of the total want of 
education among the Greek women 
cannot hcip adding that have 
often heard at Constantinople, even 
from the mouths of those who bore 
the title of princesses, the grossest lan- 
guage used towards their servants, 
such as would not be endured among 
us but trom the very lowest dregs of 
the people. It is not difheult, from 
this specimen, to form an idea: of the 
charm which such sort of female so- 
clety presents to Europeans of polish- 
ed countries. 

A belief in sorcery or witchcraft, 
that ereat stumbling- block of the hu- 
man understanding in all ages and 
climes, is exceedingly prevalent in 
modern Greece. A number of old 
Stbyls, withered sorceresses of the 
race known among us by the name of 
Bohemians or Egyptians, the refuse 
of Thessaly, a country eclebrated in 
all times for female magicians, are in 
high repute in every part of the 
Morea. They explain signs, inter- 
pret dreams, and all the delirious wan- 
derings of the i imagination. Reveren- 
ced, feared, caressed, nothing ts done 
without consulting them; nor is it 
dificult to conceive how unbounded 
an empire these impostors obtain over 
Taaginations as ardent, united with 


snow nothing : 


minds as httle cultivated as character- 
ize the Greeian women. 

A yeung woman wishes to know 
what sort of a husband she is to have. 
She consults oie of these oracles of 
tate, who gives her a pte seasoned 
with mint and other a:omatic herbs 
gathered trom the mountains, his 
she ts to eat at nieht without drinking, 
and vo to bed imnidiately, first hangs 
ing round her neck, ina little enchan- 
ted bay, three tlowers, one white, a- 
nother ved, and the third yellows 
Vhe next morning she puts her hand 
into the bag and draws out one of the 
flowers. ifat be the white, she is to 
marry a young mans ifthe red, one 
of a middle age 3 if the yellow, a wi- 
dower. Sheas then to relate what 
she bas dreamt tn the night, and from 
her dreams the Sibyl craws omens, 
wocother the husband is to be rich, 
and whether the marrage is to prove 
happy or not. Li the predictions be 
not accomplished, no fault is ever as- 
cribed to the oracle ; either her orders 
were not exactly observed, or the 
Evil-eye has rendered her divinations 
abortive. ‘This Lvil-eye, the Arinaues 
of the ancients, isa demon, the enemy 
of all happiness, the very name of 
whom terrifes even the most coura- 
geous. According to the Grecks, 
this spirit or invisible power Is grieved 
at all prosperity, g croans at success, 18 
indignant ata plentilul harvest, or at 
the fecundity of the tlocks, murmurs 
even against heaven for having made 
a young girl pleasing or handsome. 
In consequence of so strange a super- 
stitton, no one thinks of congratula- 
ting another upon having handsome 
children, and they carefully avoéd ad- 
miring the beauty of a neighbour's 
horse, for the Evil-cye would very 
probably at the same instant afliict the 
children with a leprosy, or the horses 
with lameness. ‘he power of this 
cenius even extends to taking away 
treasures of every kind from those by 
whom they are possessed. If, however, 


in complimenting the beauty of the 
children 
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children or the horses, care is taken 
to talk of garlic or to spit, the charm 
is broken. 

In consequence of this prejudice, 
one constantly sees garlic hung 
up in a house newly built, that the 
Lvil-eye may be kept at a distance. 
Every Greek vessel also is provided 
with a bead of garlic tied up in a lit- 
tie bay, as a preservative against tem- 
pests®*. Garlic! garlic! Scordo! 
scordo! is the general ery whenever 
any misfortune is apprehended; and 
never is any accident, of whatsoever 
kind it may be, imputed to any thing 
but the Evi/-eye. A singular custom 
which prevails in Greece ts, that when 
any one has fallen under the intluence 
of that metaphysical allegorical Being 
called misfortune, he salutes it, not in 
terms of anger or reproach, but with 
this simple sentiment: Welcome, OQ 
misfortune if thou art alone!” This 
mode of salutation will appear very 
appropriate, when we consider how 
rarely it happens that one misfortune 
occurs without being accompanied by 
another, or perhaps by others. 

My indignation was once so excit- 
ed by seeing the influence which one 
of these sorceresses had obtained over 
the minds of a number of persons up- 
on a particular point, that I was 
strongly inspired with a wish to un- 
deceive them as to the extent of her 
power. I therefore took the liberty 
of making some objections to her art; 
this put her at first into a violent rage, 
and she began fulminating against 
me. Far however from producing 
the effect she expected, I only assum- 
ed a higher and more decisive tone, 
and bid her beware how she incen- 
sed me, for [I could really bewitch 


* A captain who has purchased a vessel 
which he is to command himself, takes pos- 


sessicts by going on board and hanging up 


in it a crown of laurel ; this ceremony is cal- 
led espousing the vessel. The bag of garlic 
is hung up immediately after it has been 
performed, 


Women. 


her, and subject her to be tormented 
by the Devil. She was like one 
thunderstruck 5 and I saw plainly 
that though she might be sufticiently 
wily to make others her dupes, she 
was not enough so to be above bein 

duped herself by those who were free 
from belief in her agency. 1 saw 
her again several times, but she never 
ventured again to taik to me on the 
subject of magic. 

‘These puerile fears are common to 
both sexes in the Morea. The men, 
decided blasphemers, swear without 
mercy by the heads of their children, 
or by their souls, but they dare not 
pronounce the name of the Devil. If 
they are desirous of uttering the wish 
so common among mankind towards 
each other, Que le Diable temporte! 
instead of expressing themselves in 
these plain and direct terms, they 
turn the phrase circuitously : “ May 
he who is in a certain place far from 
hence take thee!’ a truly humorous 
modification. In the churches, how- 
ever, where they are supposed to be 
entirely safe from this object of their 
terror, he is mentioned freely and sans 
cérémonie ; the papas consign their 
flocks to him without mercy ; they 
dispute, they rail at each other with 
his name perpetually in their mouths, 
though the moment they are without 
the walls they would almost expect 
him to be at their elbows, should they 
dare even to utter a letter of it. 

Their habitual language equally 
bespeaks them full of superstitious no- 
tions. A pretty woman who want 
to enforce strenuously any thing she 
has advanced, says, “ May J five!” 
— May I preserve m sight pon 
she wants to make a falsehood pas 
current, a thing which happens occ 
sionally in Greece as well as im al 
other countries, she changes the lattes 
phrase and expresses herself thus, 
“* May I lose my sight !” though “ 
imprecation is generally uttered wit 
a kind of hesitation which betray 
some apprehension for the safety the 
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the eyes. The name of the Virgin 
is to be found in all places where the 
ancients were accustomed to use that 
of Jupiter in support of an affirma- 
tion. 


Anecdotes and Characters, from the 
Correspondence of GRIMM. 


(Continued from page 823.) 


The PRETENDER. 


mpoHe unhappy Prince Edward, af- 

ter having been liberated from 
the Bastille, remained concealed du- 
ring three years at Paris with the 
Marchioness de Vassé, who resided 
then with her friend the celebrated 
Mademoiselle Ferrand. ‘The Prin- 
cess de ‘'almont, to whom he was 
always very much attached, inhabited 
the same house. He shut himself 
up during the day in a little cabinet 
of Madame de Vassé, where there 
was a secret stair, by which he went 
down at night. In the evening he 
was behind an alcove in the cabinet 
of Mademoiselle Ferrand. He en- 
joyed there, every day, withoutfbeing 
perceived, the conversation of a very 
distinguished Society. Much was 
spoken of him, much good and 
much evil was said, and the company 
very little suspected the concealed 
witness before whom they talked.— 
The existence of the prince in this 
asylum, and the profound secrecy 
which withdrew him so long from 
the eyes of the universe, in the midst 
of three ladies, and in a house fre- 
quented by the best society of the city 
and court, appears like a prodigy.— 
M. de Choiseul, who, many years af- 
ter the departure of the Prince, had 
heard of this singular anecdote, could 
not believe it When minister of state 
for foreign affairs, he wrote himself 
to the Marchioness de Vassé, to ask 
the particulars: she confessed all, 
without leaving him ignorant that 


she had been obliged to dismiss the 


Prince on account of the violent 
scenes which passed between him and 
the Princess de ‘l'almont; scenes 
which always began very tenderly, 
but which ended often in quarrels and 
even blows. 1 have learned this fact 
from a very particular triend of the 
Marchioness. 

RAYNAL. 

The Parliament has issued the de- 
cree so long expected, which con- 
demns the * Philosophical History” 
of the Abbé Raynal. This decree 
has been given on the requisition of 
the King’s Advocate General. ‘The 
court orders, by this decree, that the 
said William Thomas Raynal, named 
in the frontispiece of said book, shall 
be seized, apprehended, and carried to 
prison, to be there heard and inter- 
rogated by commissioners upon the 
facts of the said book, &c.; and if the 
said William Thomas Raynal cannot 
be taken and apprehended, his goods 
to be seized and confiscated. 

We thus see what our philosopher 
has suffered, for not having chosen to 
endure from posterity the reproach 
of not having said and even signed 
all the boldest thoughts which occur- 
red to him and his friends respecting 
the powess of heaven and earth, 
priests, ministers, all, in short, who 
were most likely to take it amiss.— 
Will the gratitude of posterity im- 
demnify him for what he has so wan- 
tonly sacrificed? The opinion of his 
own age is not likely to secure the 
indemnification. It is said, that after 
retrenching from his book what so 
deeply committed him, tbe work 
would not certainly have been either 
less use ful, or less generally read 5 it 
is observed, that by declining to pre- 
fix his name and his portrait, as he 
had done in the former editions, the 
book would not the less have been his, 
and that but for this imprudent folly, 
the judges would not have been un- 
der the necessity of emploving against 
him the severest proceedings, those 
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which it will be the most dificult to 
soiten. But what is not forgotten 
and endured by the violent love of 
celebrity ! 

Raynal, intoxicated by a success 
Which had surpassed bis expectation, 
wished absolutely to surpass it; to 
make more noise, it was necessary to 
cali forth some sharp censure of the 
Sorbonne. It was necessary also 
that the work shouid be burned at 
the door of the pailiament. 
first edition, beld as it was, had ob- 
tained neither of these honours; it 
was then indispensable to hazard stil 
more than at first. His assistants in 
vain represented to him, that this was 
too strong ; they in vain said: But whe 
will dare to print, who will dare io ac- 
knowledge this? I, replied he; I, Ipro- 
ceed 3 I see you are not aware of the 
courage which | can exert 5 you shall 
see. At ihe same time, he patd well. 
The only condition which he had ad- 
Mitied into this bargain, was, chat 
while he maltreated priests and the 
christian religion, he would spare 
Theis, seeing the principles ot the 
opposite system, thrown out in the 
first edition, had revolted manyfhonest 
persons in England and Germany ; 
this was a reason for paying, and he 
is sald to have felt tt. 

Our poor Abbé, from being too 
eager to excite a strong sensation, has 
been hurried beyond all bounds. Too 
much occupied with this interest, he 
has calculated nothing, or rather has 
been deceived in all his calculations. 
He thought that, encircled by his re- 
putation and by the regard which his 
age and even his profession might in- 
spire, he would not be directly at- 
tacked ; that the authorities would be 
withheld by the very rigour of the 
measures which they would be ob- 
liged to employ ; thus he hoped to 
deter them by his very audacity. ‘The 
worst that he foresaw as likely to 
happen, if the government did not 
disdain to punish him, would be to go 
and pass some months in the Bastille : 
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what sage of our time would 
willingly pay this price in order tg 
become the martyr of philosophy, th, 
defender of the people and of liber. 
ty. 

When Raynal was in Switzerland, 
indignant at rot any publi 
monument in the place where the 
three founders of the Helvetic leacy: 
made oath to iree their country from 
the yoke of Austria, he undertoc!! ty 
raise one at his own expence. 


Lyons, this lustrious traveller pig 
posed two prizes, one of six hitndred 
livres and the other of twelve bun- 
dred, “Phe subject of the first was, 
* What are the principles which hay: 
given prosperity to the manufactures 
of the city of Lyons?” The subject 
of the second was: ** Has the disco- 
very of America been usetul or huri- 
ful to mankind???) man thus tra. 
velling, doiny good in all the places 
through which be passes, is indeed 
travelling with the magnilicence ofa 
sovereign, 
Couxy CAGLiosTRo. 

This famous Esculapius, at tie 
solicitation of Cardinal Rohan, agreed 
for a short interval to leave Stras- 
bureh, hitherto the most brilltant 
theatre of his glory,*for Paris, te 
visit the Prince of Soubhe, who 
was dangerously il], He found 
in a state of convalescence. All 
that we could learn on the subject & 
this extraordinary man during 
sidence at Paris, which was very 
short and scarcely known, is, ta! some 
persons of Cardinal Rohan’s acqual- 
tance, who had an opportunity of con 
sulting him, agreed very well with 
his prescriptions, and could never nal 
vail pon him to accept the smallest 
mark of their gratitude, One perse" 
contrived to present him with twer 
ty-five louis, begging him to dist" 
bute them among the poor of oti 
burgh: he did not refuse them, bvt 
on the evening of his departure he 
came, and thanking the person for 


the confidence which he had shew™ 
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ebliged him to take fifty, in order to 
give in alms to the poor of his own 
parish, whom he had not had time to 
know 3; this is a fact which admits of 
no doubt. Cagliostro has been long 
suspected to be a valet de chambre ot 
the famous St Germain, who was so 
much talked of under the reign of 
Madame de Pompadour ; he is now 
believed to be the son ofa director of the 
mines at Lima ; he certainly has the 
Spanish accent, and appears very rich, 
One day at the countess of Brienne’s, 
when he was urged to explain the 
origin of an existence so surprising 
and mysterious, he answersed smiling, 
All that I can say is, that 1 was born 
in the midst of the Red Sea, was edu- 
cated under the ruins of a Pyramid 
in Egypt. There, abandoned by my 
parents, I had, a wortay old man, 
who took care of me, and taught me 
all I know. 


Contemplation of the FABRIC of the 
UNIVERSE. 


(From the Spanish of Feijoo.) 

HAT we may see inthis mirror the 
greatness, the wisdom, and the 
beauty of the Creator, itis not necessary 
to view it as it is viewed by the con- 
templative in the raptures of devo- 
tion ; much less as it is traced by the 
philosopher, who examines its won- 
ders in studious retirement. It is 
enough to see it as it is seen by the 
simplest and most rustic inhabitant 
of the village; to see it at any time, 
but most peculiarly in aserene, clear, 
and limpid night of spring or sum- 
mer. It is then an object which fills 

any heart with the sweetest delight. 
What spectacle so illustrious, so 
magnificent, so beautiful! What a 
multitude of lights, and how brilliant, 
in that spacious plain of the firmament ! 
And how pleasing is that plain ren- 
dered by the charming, truly celestial 
azure, with which itis entirely clothed ! 
What comparison between that web, 
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with these diamonds worked upon it, 
and the court attire of the greatest 
princesses of the earth, which is only 
a coarse substance, and the diamonds 
with which they are loaded pebbles 
broken off from a rock! ‘There is 
the moon, which appears in all her 
splendour : whatcircleso finely formed, 
what whiteness so amiable, what splen- 
dour so benignant ! With what agree- 
able majesty does she pass thro’ the 
course assigned to her movement! On 
that side appears alengthened border of 
a colour resembling milk. ‘Vhat must 
be what astronomers call themz/ky way. 
It imitates, tho’ faintly, the light ofthe 
stars, and indeed is nothing else than 
a collection of lesser stars which dimi- 
nish in apparent magnitude as the dis- 
tance increases. ‘hus I conjecture, be- 
cause in the multitude of those, which, 
tho’ evidently stars, are spread through 
immense spaces. I observe censider- 
able inequality, both of magnitude 
and brilliancy. ‘That diminution of 
light, too, in some parts, augments 
by its beautiful variety the lustre of 
the whole. My heart rises to the 
Deity. How great must He be, who 
formed a heaven so great! How 
beautiful must He be, who made so 
many luminaries so beautiful ! 

‘Tell me then, thou enamoured in- 
habitant of the court, who dwellest 
with delight on exotic productions, as 
the most splendid object to the eye, 
the most pleasing attraction to the 
soul ; tell me, when your crowded hall 
is pompously illuminated, what com- 
parison is there between that illumi- 
nation and the one which I now de- 
scribe ? What resemblance have these 
miserable fading lights, which in the 
space of two hours are kindled and 
expire, to those inextinguishable lamps 
which have given light for thousands 
of years, and will give light while the 
world endures? Believe me; go out 
to the field, raise your eyes to heaven, 
compare what you leave with what 
you seck to gain. ‘That which you 
seek to see is the house of the _ 
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the palace of the Deity, the temple 
nt the Holy ot Holies, the eternal 
habitation of the just. Admire the 
spacious vault of this temple with 
the innumerable bright lamps which 
adorn it, supported, as it were mira- 
culously, by the same invisible hand 
which first suspended them, 


Narrative of a Visit to NUKAHIWA, 
one of the WASHINGTON ISLANDS 5 
with an Account of the appearance 
and Manners of the Inhabitants. 


From Voyages and Travels in various parts 
of the World; by G. H. Vou Langdorff: 
4to, London, 1813. 


BOUT five o’clock in the evening: 
we were delighted with discover- 

ing the place of our refreshment, the 
island of Nukahiwa. Almost at the 
same moment a heavy rain and gust 
of wind came on, so that at night we 
were terced (o take in almost all our 
sails, in order to keep the vessel from 
tupning too near the land, Early in 
the morning, the haze being much 
cleared away, the island was again in 
sicht: the nearer we approached to it 
the more was cur curiosity excited, 
We were constantly looking through 
our glasses, and were now so near to 
the southern coast, that we could dis- 
tinguish it very plainly. After so 
long a voyage, our thoughts were 
turned with no small degree of delight 
towards ilic enchanting vaileys of the 
South Seaislands, planted with groves 
of cucoa-nuis, of bread-truit, and ban- 
anas, so highly extolled by Captains 
Forster and Cook ; and although we 
had as yet been scarcely able to dis- 
cover any thing except naked and 
barren rocks, feasted in idea upon the 
profusion we expected to find of these 
and other delicious fruits. It was 
only in the deep vallevs, among the 
rocks, that we could discover faint 
traces of populetion and cultivation. 
Several cataracts, which: fell from the 
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tops of rocks, not less than a thousand 
feet high, into the sea below, and 
which were now filled by the recent 
heavy rains, were the only objects 
that varied and enlivened this desert 
lansdcape. But the sight of fresh 
water was particularly grateful to our 
eyes, as we had been for sume weeks 
much in want of it, and had been re- 
duced to a stated daily portion of an 
articie so essential to the comfort and 
health of man. 

The land which lay before us was 
of a middling height : it was bordered 
by steep and abrupt masses of rock, 
alternately terminating in naked 
peaks, and in broken craggy summits, 
which seemed thrown together with- 
out any order or regularity. At the 
first view, they had the appearance 
of having been subjected to the action 
of fire, and we could almost fancy 
ourselves again at Teneriffe. Here 
and there only were to be seen a bush 
or a shrub ornamenting the dark sum- 
mits of the rocky pyramids, or a tree 
adhering, as it were, to their sides; 
some gentle declivities were clothed 
with a beautiful soft carpet of green. 
However inviting the landscape appear- 
ed, the eve was soon wearied'with look- 
ing in vain for some traces of man- 
kind. No living creature was to be 
sven, not even any thing like flocks 
feeding upon the grassy slopes. 

The strong surf occasioned by the 
waves beating against these broken 
rocks was every moment more and 
more clearly to be discerned; we 
were indeed now so near the shore, 
that we looked about with the utmost 
anxiety in hopes of discovering 
some of the inhabitants, or a canoe 
which the rarity of secing an Euro- 
pean ship might have enticed from 
some creek ; but we looked in val), 
and at length almost abandoned the 
hope of being welcomed by these isl 
anders while still upon the sea. 
tain Krusenstern now ordered out twe 
of the boats to reconnoitre the coast 


and the harbour, when at vet 
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perceived some islanders fishing, but, 
as far as we could perceive, they seem- 
ed to see us sail by with the most 
perfect indifference. A short time 
after, to our great joy, a canoe appear- 
ed, carrying a white tlag, and navi- 
gated by eight men entirely naked, 
which rowed directly up to one of our 
boats. We observed it very anxiously, 
and were rejoiced to sce one of the 
men, without the least appearance of 
reluctance or timidity, spring from the 
canoe into our boat, when our men im- 
mediately began to return towards the 
ship. ‘This gave rise to a great variety of 
conjectures ; but how much were we 
surprised, when, instead of a South Sea 
islander, we saw an European entire- 
ly in the costume of the country, with 
only a piece of cloth round the waist, 
spring upon our deck, 

An Envlish sailor of the name of 
Roberts, who had, God knows how, 
or on what occasion, come hither, now 
stood before us, and informed us that 
he had inhabited the island some 
years. Such had been the iniluence 
of the climate upon his exterior, that 
he was scarcely to be distinguished by 
his colour from the natives, Several 
written testimonials, which he had 
trom captains of ships who had touch- 
ed here, of the services he had ren- 
dered them, gave us naturally great 
confidence in him, and we rejoiced 
not a little at having so unexpectedly 
foimd an European, from whom we 
should receive, according to his own 
promises, all the information we could 
desire relative to the island, given 
with perfect fidelity and accuracy. 

He was now besieged with a thou- 
sand and a thousand questions, every 
one being solicitous that his should be 
the first answered. As we inquired 
for the chief of the island, he replied, 
that it was governed by a king, who, 
with his brothers, was now in a canoe 
rowing round our ship. It seemed 
very laughable to us when we 1mme- 
diately eave permission for his majes- 
tv to came on board. large ro- 
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bust man, with his body tattooed all 
over, instantly presented himself be- 
fore us, and climbed upon deck. He 
was, as were likewise all his utten- 
dants, entirely naked, and had no 
badge or characteristic by which he 
was to be distinguished from them.— 
He appeared so extremely shy and 
timid, that we could not help being 
astonished how a person so athletic 
and powerful could be impressed with 
apprehensions, which to us, unaccus- 
tomed to the habits of people living 
in these remote climates, seemed aiio- 
gether childish. 

At first he hesitated whether he 
should take the hands held out to 
him ; then, ina few moments after, 
he evinced a disposition to approach 
those who shewed a friendly disposi- 
tion towards him, but yet had hardly 
courage enough to venture it. Per- 
haps this extraordinary umidity arose 
from a circumstance that occurred 
between the English and the inhabi- 
tants, when Captain Vancouver’s ves- 
sel, the Daedalus, came hither from 
the coast of North America in Feb. 
1793, and was at anchor in the har- 
bour of Anna Maria, where we now 
were. A very friendly intercourse 
at first took place between the islan- 
ders and their visitors, but it was al- 
ter awhile interrupted by a quarrel, 
in which an islasder, who was on 
board the ship, struck one of the sai- 
lors. He immediately sprung over- 
board, and was swimming away, but 
the insult wasso deeply resent ed by the 
whole crew, that they fired upon and 
killed him. “This occasioned so great 
an enmity among the islanders to- 
wards the English, especially as the 
person Killed happened to be of a dis- 
tinguished family, that Lieutenant 
Hansen, who had then the command 
of the ship, was ebliced ta leave the 
harbour. We all thouchi that the 
recollection of this event was a prin- 
cipal cause of the apprehensions evin- 
ced by the hing. 

After our cuests had remainedawhile 
trembling 
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trembling on board the ship, and 
seemed desirous of returning to their 
canoe, they were presented with some 
nails, Knives, red cloth, and other 
things, with with they jumped over- 
board highly delighted, and swam 
away. We, in the mean time, had, 
under the direction of our English- 
man, who was a pilot, made our way 
into the harbour, where we cast an- 
chor at one in the afternoon, about 
half a mile from the shore. Every 
thing was still silent as death on the 
nearest part of the land 5 it was not 
Tong, however, before a number of 
people of both sexes appeared : the 
women were most of them to be dis- 
tinguished at a distance by having a 
piece of cloth made of the paper mul- 
berry-tree, morus fapyrifera, princi- 
pally of a yellowish colour, thrown 
over them. 

A number of the islanders a short 
time after came from the opposite 
shore of the harbour, which was to 
the north-west, and swam to the place 
where we were anchored, a distance 
of three miles. At first we could 
only see a shoal of black-haired heads 
just above the water 5 but in a short 
time we had the very extraordinary 
spectacle presented us of some bun- 
dred men, women, girls, and boys, 
all swimming about the ship, having 
in their hands cucoa-nuts, bread-fruit, 
and bananas, which they had brought 
to sell. 

The cries, the laughter, the romp- 
ing of these mirthful people, was in- 
describable, and made a very novel 
impression upon us. Only a few, 
whom Roberts pointed out as persons 
of distinction, were invited on board, 
the rest swam and played about like 
a troop of Tritons. ‘The never-ceas- 
ing noise they made far exceeded any 


_ that Il had ever heard at our most nu- 


merously attended fairs; and we 
could scarcely, when we were at din- 
ner, hear each other speak. ‘Ihe 
young girls and women were not 


more clothed than the men, and were 
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collected even in greater number; : 
they were above all loud and noisy 
and, according to our European ideas, 
immodest. ‘Lhey burst into a loud 
laugh at the most triding things; and 
as we did not understand a word of 
the many comic effusions addressed 
to us, their oratory was illustrated 
with pantomimic gestures, by which 
we were sutliciently given to under. 
stand that they were making us the 
most liberal and unreserved offers of 
their charms. The men who were 
with them did not shew the slightest 
symptoms of jealousy, but rather 
seemed pleased and itlattered, when a 
wife, a daughter, or a sister, attracted 
our particular attention. 

From the Englishman Roberts, 
who was our first acquaintance in 
these parts, we learnt that we should 
also find a Frenchman upon the 
island: he, however, represented him 
in very dark colours, and warned 
Captain Krusenstern, earnestly, not 
to entangle himself with such a man, 
If the Frenchman had been so fortun- 
ate as to have been the first who visi- 
ted us, probably he would have said 
the very same thing with regard to 
his arch-enemy Roberts, Be this as 
it may, notwithstanding the eagerness 
of the Englishman to prevent all in- 
tercourse between us and the French- 
man, the latter managed matters with 
so much dexterity, that almost im- 
mediately after our arrival he came 
to the ship in company with the king, 
as he was called. ‘This man was? 
native of Bordeaux, by name Jean 
Baptiste Cabri. ‘Through the friend- 
ly interposition of our worthy com- 
mander, who was above all things 
anxious to restore peace and harmony 
between these rivals, they appeared at 
least to be reconciled, and during ou 
stay were both of great assistance 10 
us in a variety of instances. Roberts, 
in particular, in wkom we found 
reason, from his orderly behaviour, ' 
place the greater degree of confidence, 
conducted himself uniformly _ 
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most disinterested and irreproachable 
manner, and exerted his most strenu- 
ous cfforts to promote our wishes in 
every respect. 

Kor the rest, I must confess that I 
placed more dependance upon the 
testimony of the Frenchman than of 
the Englishman ; because the furmer 
had lived muchjlonger in the country, 
and had so much lost .the manners 
and habits of civilized life, that little 
difference was to be discerned between 
him and the natives, with regard to 
his habits and mode of living; I 
might also add, with regard to his 
modes of thinking. He had almost 
forgotten his mother-tongue, and, at 
first, a repetition of farlez francais 
was the only proof he gave of his na- 
tionality. His whole figure, not ex- 
cepting his face, was tattooed: he 
swam as well as any of the islanders, 
had married 2 daughter of one of the 
inferior chiefs of the island, and lived 
with the family of his wife, and the 
rest of the inhabitants, upon the most 
friendly and confidential footing. 
Roberts, on the contrary, lived much 
more separate from the islanders, and 
had not, as far as we could judge, any 
thing like the same readiness in speak- 
ing their language: he seemed much 
less acquainted with the manners and 
customs of the people; indeed, evin- 
ced agreat indifference with regard 
‘othem. He had, however, a better 
natural understanding, with greater 
sivilization in his manners, and ap- 
peared, by his more reserved beha- 
viour, to have obtained a powerful in- 
fluence over the people. Perhaps 
this might be only a temporary effect, 
proceeding from the more marked 
confidence which they saw placed in 
him by us; from perceiving that he 
Was our principal agent in business, 
and interpreter, and that Cabri was 
only occasionally employed in our 
affairs, 

Nukahiwa is about fifteen German 
miles in gircumference, and consists 
chiefly of naked, craggy, and for the 
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most part inaccessible mountains 3 a- 
mong which are interspersed here and 
there small, but very fertile and 
well-watered vallies. 

As the islanders reciprocally make 
war upon each other, and live in a 
state of constant enmity, we could pro- 
cure but little information respecting 
the more remote parts of the island, 
The boundaries of their habitations 
are fixed by rivers and mountains. 
‘The most inhabited places in the 
neighbourhood of the bay where we 
anchored are the three first harbours 
mentioned above, and the valleys by 
which they are bordered. ‘i’ hey may 
contain tegether about three thousand 
men capable of bearing arms. 

From these, and other detached un- 
certain data, the population of Nu- 
kahiwa may, I should presume, be es- 
timated at about eighteen thousand 
souls; though I know not whether, 
according to the number of habita- 
tions we knew of, and the many more 
of which we probably never heard, 
this estimate may not be too sinall. 
War carries off fewer of the human 
race than scarcity ; since, in case of 
the latter, these peeple have recour +: 
to the horrible practice of feeding on 
human Hesh. By this means, if we 
may rely on the account of our inter- 
preters, several hundred persons had 
been sacrificed the year before in the 
valley of ‘Tayo-Hoae alone, so that at 
the present period there might be rec- 
koned four men to one woman, and 
scarcely any children remained, 
How far the modes of life contribute 
to diminish the population will be ex- 
amined as we proceed farther in this 
description. 

The expression of countenance in 
these people is generaily pleasing ; 
it is open and animated, and their dark 
eyes are full of life. Most of them 
have such prepossessing features, that 
from them, as well as an appearance of 
natural Lonhommie, we should have con- 
ceived with Cook and Forster, that we 
had met witha friendly and eee 
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ed race, if we had not been better in- 
formed by our European interpreters. 
She women are im general much small- 
er than the men, but extremely well- 
proportioned, Many of them, in form 
and countenance, resembled very much 
the most distinguished women of Ota- 
heite. 

Captain Wilson, who visited this 
island in 1797, having previously 
heard the beauty of the females much 
celebrated, had on beard an Ota- 
hettean woman; but he says, ** though 
sue was tolerably handsome and well- 
made, she was entirely eclipsed by 
the finely-proportioned women of Nu- 
kahtwa, aud this she seemed herself 
to feel inno slight degree. She was, 
however, much more amiable, and 
possessed much more of the softness, 
delicacy, and tenderness of her sex. 

‘Phe women have well-formed heads, 
their faces are rather full and round 
than long, they have large sparkling 
eyes, clear complexions, very fine 
teeth, great expression and regularity 
of features, and generally black curly 
hair, Among many of the lower 
class, who were daily on board the 
»hip, the body was small without be- 
ing compact, the belly out of all pro- 
portion large, and their manner of 
walking slow and trailing, Among 
the women of distinction, whe seldom 
or ever came on board, this was not 
the case : they were of a pleasing form, 
with slender waists, and great vivaci- 
ty, so that they had a just claim to 
he called handsome. Of this truth 
T have been convinced by my own 
eves, snice Major Friderici, Counsellor 
Vilesius, and mvself, in our walks a- 
bout the vallies, have somelimes met 
women and eitls of the higher classes, 
were very diferent from the 
weraen who lived about the harbour, 
taller in stature, with more decorum 
of manners, and never without some 
Kind of covering : they would not en- 
ter into conversation with us, but 
Seemed altogethermodestand reserved. 

Captain Krusenstern acknowledges 
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that the daughter and daughter-iq. 
law of the chief of ‘Vayo-Hoae, ang 
Roberts’s wile, were so handsome that 
they must have been allowed tobe 
beautiful, even in Europe. He Says, 
besides, that he found the women in 
the valley of Schegua throughout per 
fectly well-made, and many of them 
extremely pretty. None of these 
were among the tribe of women who 
came to visit us on the first day of our 
arrival, How much soever the navi. 
gators that have visited the South.Sea 
islands extol the beauty of the women, 
I am disposed to consider the men ot 
Nukahiwa as far exceeding them, 
Had I not been convinced from some 
solitary examples, that the women of 
distinction who kept aloof from us 
were very handsome and well-formed, 
and that we were only visited by the 
lower classes, it would have appeared 
tome an almost inexplicable _pro- 
blem in physiology, how such little, 
puny creatures, with bodies debilitated 
by premature licentiousness, could 
ever have brought forth such gigantic 
and finely-formed men as Mutau, and 
many others. 

It is highly probable that we saw 
very few only of the really fine and 
handsome women, and that most of 
those who fell uader our observation 
were the ladies of pleasure of the it. 
and. I must however confess, that 
in my opinion both the form and 
countenance of a well-made negres 
are more pleasing and interesting, 2 
cording to our European ideas of beat- 
ty, than those of the women mn these 
islands. We certainly found in Nu- 
kahiwa an Apollo of Belvedere 5 but 
it may as certainly be made a que 
tion, whether a nice observer wou! 
not sooner find the original of the 
Mediceazn Venus upon the coast ° 
Africa than in the South-Sea. 

The natural colour of the ski 
these islawders 1s almost as white 
that of Europeans; but from the 
Tuence of the climate, and the pe 


of the sun’s rays, it by degrees - 
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comes brownish. This is particular- 
ly the case among pcople ot the lower 
classes, who have scarcely even a gir- 
dle of modesty as a covering, and are 
obliged, perhaps, to work out in the 
open air. Captain Wilson says, that 
many women who at his arrival were 
nearly as white as Europeans, by 
coming perpetually on board the ship 
in the burning heat of the sun, were 
after a whiie quite brown and sun- 
burnt : the new-born children are near- 
ly as white as in Europe. The wo- 
men of the higher classes are scarcely 
less careful of their complexions than 
our belles, and to preserve them, live 
aimost entirely in the shade, sheltered 
trom the effect of the burning sun- 
beams. 

They have a garment of cloth, 
made from the bark of the paper mul- 
berry-tree ; and if they go out, hold 
a green bough, or a banana leaf, over 
their heads as a parasol. In this way 
they preserve their complexions so 
well, that many of them are not dark- 
er than an European brunette. ‘The 
desire to please, among the women, is 
here so strong, that they have even 
found a method, if they are very 
much tanned, of bleaching their skin 
again ina few days. ‘They have gen- 
erally recourse to this expedient be- 
fore any great popular festival, or pub- 
lic sports, that they may attract more 
adimiration, and receive more ho- 
mage, 

‘Lhe manner in which it is done is 
to rub the whole body with sap extrac- 
ted from the leaves of three different 
plants, called here efaptha, hoko-kuh, 
and ohne, The skin becomes at first 
entirely black, and, for five or six 
days, the persons undergoing the oper- 
ation cannot Icave the house; they 
then wash themselves well with fresh 
water, which takes off the black sap, 
and leaves the skin its natural, nearly 
white, colour. 

Another custom which prevails, no 
less among the men than the women, 


is to rub themselves all over with a 
sort of ointment, made from the oil of 
the cocoa-nut, which they consider 2s 
having a very fragrant smell; it is 
mixed with the sap of several plants, 
particularly the Ardiscus jopulnens, to 
give ita yellow colour. ‘Uhis shin- 
ing yellow dye, according to the taste 
of the islanders, adds extremely to 
beauty of person, particularly in the 
male sex, Jt makes the skin very 
soft and smooth, and prevents stron 
perspiration, which in these hot ch- 
mates very much weakens and injures 
the constitution: the anointing the 
bodies in this way assists also in fa- 
cilitating their swimming. ‘hough 
we Europeans could not acquire any 
taste for such a mode of ornamenting 
ourselves, yet it was considered by the 
old women and young girls as a great 
addition to their charms. ‘hey seem- 
ed to expect their conquests to be 
much more numerous when thus a- 
dorned, and were exceedingly aston- 
ished when we endeavoured to make 
them comprehtnd that we thought 
them much handsomer with their skin 
of its native colour. 

The people of Nukahiwa also con- 
sider it as indisputable that a totally 
smooth skin, entirely free from hair, 
is a great beauty ; and under this idea 
pluck up the hair under the arms and 
upon the breast: those who do not 
take this trouble are regarded as very 
careless and negligent. The chief, or 
elder of the valley, by name Katanu- 
ah, stood one day full of astonishment, 
looking at one of our officers,and made 
him understand by signs that he wishe 
ed him to hold himself still, when 
with his nails he endeavoured to pluck 
out a hair from the inside of his nos- 
tril. Hair in this part 1s considered 
as particularly unseemly ; perhaps, be- 
cause among all the South-Sea islan- 
ders, instead of kissing, they join no- 
ses, as a proof of love or friendship. 

— 
(To be continued.) 
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ScoTTIsH REVIEW. 


L’ALLEMAGNE, far Map. /a Bar- 
RONNE de STAEL HOLSTEIN. 3 
vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. London, 1813. 


O writer, perhaps, of the present 

age, has enjoyed such extensive op- 
portunities of improvement as Mad. 
Stael, or has cultivated them with 
greater assiduity. Karly inspired 
with a love of literature, by parents 
who ranked with the most distin- 
guished characters of their age, she 
grew up in the midst of the most 
brilliant and enlightened society, 
which was to be tound in Europe. Her 
subsequent fortune has led her to re- 
side in other parts of the continent 
which contained the greaicst variety 
of interesting objects. Her rank and 
reputation procured always easy ac- 
cess to every suciety which appeared 
worthy of being cultivated. Since the 
maturity of her powers, Europe, and 
those parts ofit particularly where she 
resided, have presented the greatest 
variety of revolutions and of changes 
of every description, that the world 
ever witnessed in so short a period. 
Lessons, still more instructivey per- 
haps, were afforded by the remarkable 
vicissitudes which took place in her 
own lot, and. in that of her family. 
They gave the opportunity, not of 
observing only, but of feeling within 
her own breast, the working of all the 
passions which the vicissitudes of life 
can inspire. Continual meditation, 
both on the world without and within, 
enabled her to improve to the utmost 
these various opportunities. She has 
thus risen, we think, tothe very highest 
rank among the painters of the human 
heart. We do not consider this cha- 
racter as involving the power of me- 
taphysical analysis ; it consists in the 
observation of human powers and 
passions in their combined and active 
State, as they present themselves to 
the first view of the attentive specta- 
ter, Her talent would resemble 
very much that of La Bruyere, Roche- 
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foacault, and some popular novel. 
Ists, Were It not for one important 
distinction. ‘These observers of the 
secret workings of human nature 
have made it almost their sole object 
to search out its infirmities, to humble 
it In our eyes, to trace actions appar. 
ently dignified, to mean and ludicrous 
motives. Quite opposite is the na. 
ture and tendency of the picture drawn 
by our author. She has directed her 
attention almost solely to the finest 
and noblest parts of the human consti. 
tution, We recognize all that is 
most elevated and poetical in our con- 
ceptions, all that exalts ourselves and 
our nature in our own esteem. Now, 
of the two representations, we decid- 
edly consider tine last both as the 
most agreeable and the most im- 
proving. Doubtless there is a ma 
lignant and somewhat exquisite 
pleasure in spying out secret defects 
and infirmities, An unpleasant sen- 
sation however is left behind, by feel- 
ing our specics, and consequently out- 
selves, thus degraded. In sztire direc- 
ted against an individual, the reader 
may fancy himself exempted, and may 
exult in the belief of his own supe- 
riority. But when al] mankind, with- 
out exception, are aimed at, he too 
must be included, he cannot hope to 
escape. He grows sick of himself, 
and of the nature to which he be 
longs. In a moral view also, we pre- 
fer the opposite style. ‘The satirical 
writers not only attack the failings of 
human nature, but they represent 
these failings as inevitably adhering 
toit : according to them, it is not po 
sible to att from noble motives, oF t0 
feel elevated sentiments. In reading 
Mad. de Stael, we feel as if thee 
were our natural sphere, we experience 
increased capacities, and disposition 
to cultivate them. The more sordid 
elements must sometimes indeed ¢t- 
ter also into the calculation ; truth re 
quires that they should, ‘They are co™ 
sidered however, not as the fixed com 
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Review.---Mad. 


tionsand deviations froma higherstand- 
ard, which is kept always in view. 

Among the excellencies of Mad. 
Stael none we think is more conspi- 
cuous than the power which she _pos- 
sesses of delineating the impres- 
sions made on feeling and elevated 
minds, by the grand objects of nature 
and art, She paints these objects 
finely, but she paints still more finely 
the emotions which they excite. It 
is especially the scope afforded to this 
faculty which has rendered Corinne, in 
our opinion, one of the most charming 

“of all books. We confess that we 
regret in L’Allemagne the want of 
a Corinne. Italy, doubtless, presented 
& more favourable scene, since the 
interesting objects of that country 
were of a nature which more imme- 
diately addressed themselves to the 
senses 3 the beauties of nature and the 
monuments of art. ‘Those which 
Germany presents are less favourable 
to such a plan: they are of a less gay 
and sensible nature, more abstruse and 
mystical, and belonging to the region 
of mind rather than of form. Yet 
the genius of Mad. Stael might, we 
conceive, have burst these obstacles, 
and have united a dramatic and _ per- 
sonal interest with the delineation, of 
national mind and character. 

L’ Allemagne wants thus one charm 
of its predecessor ; yet its beauties are 
still great, and the information it con- 
veys is considerably more valuable 
than that to be derived from the former 
work. Italy was the most beaten 
ground, on which it was possible for 
atraveller to tread. It had been 
repeatedly described, not indeed with 
the fire and enthusiasm of Mad. 
Stael, but still with ability, and in the 
utmost detail. Germany had been 
described too, though not so fully; 
and travellers who made the grand 
tour had seldom done much more 
than pass a few weeks at its principal 
courts. But the chief circumstance 
which rendered the able delineation 
of Germany a present desideratum, is 

Dec. 1818. 
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the change recently made in the 
mind and character of that people by 
theimtroduction of a popularliterature. 
‘This took place, not, as usual, among 
the higher circles, or under royal aus- 
pices. In the courts of Germany 
every thing was disdained that was 
not French ; if literature was patroni- 
zed, which was not very frequently 
the case, it was only the literature of 
that nation. The great Frederick, 
who was equally ambitious of this 
glory as of that of arms, held the 
German muses in the mest sovereign 
contempt. While the higher classes 
thus disdained their native language 
and ideas, there sprung up among the 
middling, and even the lower, a new 
vein of thought and invention, ber- 
rowed partly from the neighbouring 
European nations, butin which the pe- 
culiar ideas and character of Germany 
strongly predominated. ‘This litera- 
ture being formed by the great mass 
of the people for themselves and be- 
ing moulded upon their own native 
ideas, possessed a powcr over their 


Stael’y Germany. 


‘minds, which cannot be attained by 


more polished and artificial produc- 
tions. Poems of Goethe and Burger, 
we are told, are sung every where 
from the banks ef the Rhine to those 
ofthe Baltic. Such being German li- 
terature, and such its influence over the 
German mind, it is of importance that 
its effects should be described to us 
by such an observer as Mad. de Stael. 

To draw national character well 
isa nice and delicate task. It is an 
idle common - place to assert, as is 
currently done, that such distinctions 
originate merely in fancy or prejudice. 
It does by neo means follow, indeed, 
that the character drawn of a people 
will apply to all the individuals that 
compose it. Such sweeping conclu- 
sions have been made, and justly ridi- 
culed. ‘There are in every nation the 
grave and the gay, the sober and the 
dissolute, honest men and rogues, Still, 
on a careful inspection we shall disca- 


ver that some virtues and some faults. 
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SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


L’ALLEMAGNE, far Map. /a Bar- 
RONNE de STAEL HOLsTEIN. 3 
vols. Svo. 1/. 16s. London, 1813. 


O writer, perhaps, of the present 

age, has enjoyed such extensive op- 
portunities of improvement as Mad. 
Stael, or has cultivated them with 
greater assiduity. arly inspired 
with a love of literature, by parents 
who ranked with the most distin- 
guished characters of their age, she 
grew up in the midst of the most 
brilliant and enlightened society, 
which was to be tound in Europe. Her 
subsequent fortune has led her to re- 
side in other parts of the continent 
which contained the greaicst variety 
of interesting objects. Her rank and 
reputation procured always easy ac- 
cess to every suciety which appeared 
worthy of being cultivated. Since the 
maturity of her powers, Europe, and 
those parts ofit particularly where she 
resided, have presented the greatest 
variety of revolutions and of changes 
of every description, that the world 
ever witnessed in so short a period. 
Lessons, still more instructivey per- 
haps, were afforded by the remarkable 
vicissitudes which took place in her 
own lot, and in that of her family. 
They gave the opportunity, not of 
observing only, but of feeling within 
her own breast, the working of all the 
passions which the vicissitudes of life 
can inspire. Continual meditation, 
both on the world without and within, 
enabled her to improve to the utmost 
these various opportunities. She has 
thus risen, we think, tothe very highest 
rank among the painters of the human 
heart. We do not consider this cha- 
racter as involving the power of me- 
taphysical analysis ; it consists in the 
observation of human powers and 
passions in their combined and active 
State, as they present themselves to 
the first view of the attentive specta- 
ter. Her talent would resemble 
very much that of La Bruyere, Roche. 
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foacault, and some popular novel. 
Ists, were It not for one important 
distinction. ‘These observers of the 
secret workings of human nature 
have made it almost their sole object 
to search out its infirmities, to humble 
It In our eyes, to trace actions appar. 
ently dignified, to mean and ludicrous 
motives. Quite opposite is the na. 
ture and tendency of the picture drawn 
by our author. She has directed her 
attention almost solely to the finest 
and noblest parts of the human consti. 
tution, We recognize all that is 
most elevated and poetical in our con- 
ceptions, all that exalts ourselves and 
our nature in our own esteem. Now, 
of the two representations, we decid- 
edly consider tie last both as the 
most agreeable and the most im- 
proving. Doubtless there is a ma 
lignant and somewhat exquisite 
pleasure in spying out secret defects 
and infirmities, An unpleasant sen- 
sation however is left behind, by feel- 
ing our specics, and consequently our- 
selves, thus degraded. In sztire direc- 
ted against an individual, the reader 
may fancy himself exempted, and may 
exult in the belief of his own supe- 
riority. But when al] mankind, with- 
out exception, are aimed at, he too 
must be included, he cannot hope to 
escape. He grows sick of himself, 
and of the nature to which he be- 
longs. In a moral view also, we pre- 
fer the opposite style. ‘The satirical 
writers not only attack the failings ot 
human nature, but they represent 
these failings as inevitably adhering 
toit : according to them, it is not po* 
sible to att from noble motives, of !0 
feel elevated sentiments. In reading 
Mad. de Stael, we feel as if thee 
were our natural sphere, we experience 
increased capacities, and disposition 
to cultivate them. The more sordi 

elements must sometimes indeed ¢0- 
ter also into the calculation ; truth re- 
quires that they should, ‘hey are co™ 
sidered however, not as the fixed con- 
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tionsand deviations froma higher stand- 
ard, which is kept always in view. 

Among the excellencies of Mad. 
Stael none we think is more conspi- 
cuous than the power which she _pos- 
sesses of delineating the impres- 
sions made on feeling and elevated 
minds, by the grand objects of nature 
and art, She paints these objects 
finely, but she paints still more finely 
the emotions which they excite. It 
is especially the scope afforded to this 
faculty which has rendered Corimne, in 
our opinion, one of the most charming 
We confess that we 
regret in L’Allemagne the want of 
a Corinne. Italy, doubtless, presented 
& more favourable scene, since the 
interesting objects of that country 
were of a nature which more imme- 
diately addressed themselves to the 
senses ; the beauties of nature and the 
monuments of art. ‘Those which 
Germany presents are less favourable 
to such a plan: they are of a less gay 
and sensible nature, more abstruse and 
mystical, and belonging to the region 
of mind rather than of form. Yet 
the genius of Mad. Stael might, we 
conceive, have burst these obstacles, 
and have united a dramatic and _per- 
sonal interest with the delineation, of 
national mind and character. — 

L” Allemagne wants thus one charm 
of its predecessor ; 5 yet its beauties are 
still great, and the information it con- 
veys is considerably more valuable 
than that to be derived from the former 
work. Italy was the most beaten 
ground, on which it was possible for 
a traveller to tread. It had been 
repeatedly described, not indeed with 
the fire and enthusiasm of Mad. 
Stael, but still with ability, and in the 
utmost detail. Germany had been 
described too, though not so fully ; 
and travellers who made the grand 
tour had seldom done much more 
than pass a few weeks at its principal 
courts. But the chief circumstance 
which rendered the able delineation 
of Germany a present desideratum, is 
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the change recently made in the 
mind and character of that people by 
the imtroduction of a popular literature. 
‘This took place, not, as usual, among 
the higher circles, or under royal aus- 
pices. In the courts of Germany 
every thing was disdained that was 
not French ; if literature was patroni- 
zed, which was not very frequently 
the case, it was only the literature of 
that nation. ‘The great Frederick, 
who was equally ambitious of this 
glory as of that of arms, held the 
German muses in the mest sovereign 
contempt. While the higher classes 
thus disdained their native language 
and ideas, there sprung up among the 
middling, and even the lower, a new 
vein of thought and invention, ber- 
rowed partly from the neighbouring 
European nations, butin whichthe pe- 
culiar ideas and character of Germany 
strongly predominated. ‘This litera- 
ture being formed by the great mass 
of the people for themselves and be- 
ing moulded upon their own native 
ideas, possessed a powcr over their 
minds, which cannot be attained by 
more polished and artificial produc- 
tions. Poems of Goethe and Burger, 
we are told, are sung every where 
from the banks ef the Rhine to those 
of the Baltic. Such being German li- 
terature, and such its influence over the 
German mind, it is of importance that 
its effects should be described to us 
by such an observer as Mad. de Stael. 
To draw national character well 
isa nice and delicate task. Itis an 
idle common - place to assert, as is 
currently done, that such distinctions 
originate merely in fancy or prejudice. 
It does by ne means follow, indeed, 
that the character drawn of a people 
will apply tovall the individuals that 
compose it. Such sweeping conclu- 
sions have been made, and justly ridi- 
culed. There are in every nation the 
grave and the gay, the sober and the 
dissolute, honest men and rogues, Still, 
on a careful inspection we shall disca- 
ver that some virtues and some faults. 
are 
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are more prevalent in one nation 
than inanother. Qualities even sub- 
stantially the same are more or less 
varied and modified by the reigning 
spirit. ‘To distinguish these shades 
of human thought, requires indeed a 
rare union of qualities. It demands 
at once comprehensive views and deli- 
cate discrimination. These requisites 
the present author seems to possess in 
a very high degree, and there never 
perhaps was an abler picture drawn 
than is here exhibited of the German 
people. Nothing illustrates such dis- 
tinctions so well as contrast ; and the 
opposite side of the Rhine happened 
to present a most striking one, with 
which Mad. de Stael was intimately 
acquainted. It has added to the 
value of her work, that she gives us 
the French along with the German 
character ; and each has been render- 
ed more conspicuous by being placed 
parallel to the other. 

Mad. de Stael observes, that among 
the Germans there is a want of 
any common centre of patriotic at- 
tachment. They consider themselves 
as Austrians, Prussians, Saxons, rather 
than as Germans. ‘This want of any 
general national spirit she justly con- 
siders as weakening their character as 
well as their political influence. The 
inhabitants of these various regions 
differ from each other much more 
than one province of England or 
France does from another. Still 
there remains a general similarity ; 
the leading features of which are 
well drawn in the following passage. 


‘« The Germans are, generally speak- 
ing, both sincere and faithful; they 
seldom or ever forfeit their word, and 
deceit is foreign to them. If this 
fault should ever introduce itself into 
Germany, it could only be through 
the ambition of imitating foreigners, 
of evincing an equal dexterity, and, 
above ail, of not being duped by 
them: but good sense and goodness 
of heart would soon bring the Ger- 


Review.-- Mad. 


Stael’s Germany. 


mans back to perceive that thei; 
strength consists in their own nature, 
and that the habit of rectitude ren. 
ders men incapable, even where they 
are willing, of employing artifice, 
In order to reap the fruits of immo- 
rality, it is necessary to be entirely 
light armed, and not to carry about a 
conscience and scruples which arrest 
them midway, and make them feel, so 
much the more poignantly, the regret 
of having left the old road, as it js 
impossible to advance boldly in the 
new. 

It is, I believe, easy to shew that’ 
without morality, all is danger and 
darkness. Nevertheless, there has of. 
ten been observed among the Latin 
nations a singularly dextrous policy 
in the art of emancipating themselves 
from every duty ; but it may be said, 
to the glory of the German nation, 
that she is almost incapable of that 
practised suppleness which makes all 
truths bend to all interests, and sacri- 


fices every engagement to every cal-. 


culation. Her defects, as well as her 
good qualities, subject ber to the hon- 
ourable necessity of justice. 
The power of labour and reflection 
is also one of the distinctive features 
of the people of Germany. They 
are naturally a literary and philoso- 
phical people ; yet the separaiton 1- 
to classes, which is more distinct 
Germany than any where else, be 
cause society does not soften its gr 
dations, is in some respects injurious 
to ability properly so called. The 
nobles have too few ideas, the men 0! 
letters too little practice in busines. 
Ability is 2 combination of the know- 
ledge of men and things 5 and a soci 
ety, in which men act without an 0 
ject, and yet with interest, 15 preci: 
dy that which best deve lopes the 
opposite faculties. Imagmation mot 
than intellect characterises the Get 


mans. I. P. Richter, one of their 


most distinguished writers, has sald, 
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French, and that of the air to the Ger- 
mans ; mm fact, we discover in Ger- 
many, the necessity of a centre and 
bounds to this swelling faculty of 
thought, which rises and loses itself 
in vacuum, which penetrates and va- 
nishes in obscurity, which is lost in its 
impartiality, confounds itself by the 
force of analysis, and stands in need 
ot certain faults to circumscribe its 
virtues, 

In leaving France, it is difficult to 
grow accustomed to the sluggish in- 
ertness of the German people ; they 
never hasten to any object; they find 
ubstacles to all; you hear is im- 
possible” repeated a hundred times in 
Germany for once in France. When 
action is necessary, the Germans know 
not how to struggle with dithiculties ; 
and their respect for power is more 
owing to the resemblance between 
power and destiny, than to any inter- 
ested motive. ‘The lower classes are 
sufficiently coarse in their manners: 
above all, when any shock is inten- 
ded to their favourite habits; they 
would naturally feel much more than 
the nobles that holy antipathy for for- 
eign manners and languages which in 
all countries seems to strengthen the 
national bond of union. ‘The offer of 
money docs not alter their plan of con- 
duct; fear does not turn them aside 
from it ; they are, in short, very capa- 
ble of that fixedness in all things 
which is an excellent foundation for 
morality ; for he who is continually 
actuated by fear, and still more by 
hope, passes easily fror: ome opinion 
to another whenever his interest re- 
quires 


The two first grand divisons of 
Germany are inte the South and the 
North. A dull honesty, a quiet and 
comfortable sluggishiness, an absence 
of all mental exertion, generally distin- 
guish the former. 


*“‘ Franeonia, Swabia, and Bavaria, 
before the illustrious establishment 
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of the present academy at Munich, 
Were countries singularly dull and 
monotonous: no arts, with the ex- 
ception of music; no literature; a 
rude accent, which lent itself with 
difficulty to the pronunciation of 
southern languages ; no society ; large 
assemblies which looked more like 
ceremonies than parties of pleasure ; 
obsequious politeness to an inelegant 
aristocracy ; goodness and integrity 
in every class ; but a sort of simper- 
ing stiffness, which is the reverse at 
once both of ease and dignity. One 
should not therefore be surprised at 
the criticisms and pleasantries which 
have been passed on German tedious- 
ness. ‘The literary cities are the 
only objects of real interest, in a 
country where society is nothing, and 
nature very little. 

Southern Germany, temperate in 
every sense, maintains itself in a 
monotonous state of well-being, sin- 
gularly prejudicial to the activity of 
conduct as well as of thought. , The 
most lively desire of the inhabitants 
ot this peaceful and fertile country is, 
that they may continue to exist as 
they exist at present; and what can 
this single desire produce? It is not 
even sutlicient for the preservation of 
that with which they are satisfied.” 


Austria, which holds by far the 
first place among the southern states, 
is thus described : ) 


is a country so calm, a coun- 
try in which competence is so easily 
secured to all classes of its imhabi- 
tants, that they think but little of 
intellectual enjoyments. ‘They do 
more for the sake of duty than of 
fame; the rewards of public opinion 
are so poor, and its punishments so 
slight, that, without the motive of 
conscience, there would be no incite- 
ment to vigorous action of any kind. 

Military exploits ought to be the 
chief interest of the inhabitants of a 
monarchy which has rendered itself 

illustrious 
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illustrious by continual wars; and 
yet the Austrian nation had so aban- 
doned itself to repose and the pleasures 
of life, that even public events made 
no great noise till the moment arri- 
ved of their calling forth the senti- 
ment of patriotism ; even this senti- 
ment is of a tranquil nature in a coun- 
try where there is nothing but hap- 
piness. Many excellent things are 
to be found in Austria, but few men 
really of a superior order; for it is 
there of no great service to be reck- 
oned more able than another; a man 
is not envied for it, but forgotten, 
which is still more discouraging.— 
Ambition perseveres in the desire of 
acquiring power, genius flags of it- 
self; genius, in the midst of society, 


is a pain, an internal fever, which > 


would require to be treated as real 
disease, if the rewards of glory did 
not soften the sufferings it produces.” 


We have then an interesting ac- 
count of the society of Vienna. 


*“* There is no great city without its 
public buildings, its promenade, or 
some other wonder of art or of nature, 
to which the recollections of infancy 
attach themselves ; and I think that 
the Prater must possess a charm of 
this description for the inhabitants of 
Vienna 3; no where do we find, so near 
the capital, a public walk so rich in 
the beauties, at once of rude and or- 
namented nature. A majestic forest 
extends to the banks of the Danube ; 
herds of deer are seen from afar pass- 
ing through the meadow ; they return 
every morning, and fly away every 
evening when the influx of company 
cisturbs their solitude. A spectacle, 
seen at Paris only three times a year, 
on the road to Long-Champ, is re- 
newed every day, during the fine sea- 
son, at Vienna, It is an Italian cus- 
tom to take this daily promenade at 
the same hour. Such regularity 
would be impracticable in a countr 
where pleasures are so diversified as 
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at Paris; but the Viennese, trom 
whatever cause, would find it difficult 
to relinquish the habit of it. It must 
be agreed, that a most striking coup 
d’ceil is presented by a whole nation as. 
sembled under the shade of magnifi- 
cent trees, on a turt kept ever verdant 
by the waters of the Danube. The 
people of fashion in carriages, those of 
the lower orders on foot, meet there 
every evening. In this wise country, 
even pleasures are looked upon in the 
light of duties, and they have this ad. 
vantage, that they never grow tedious, 
however uniform. 
much regularity in dissipation as in 
business, and waste their time as me. 
thodically as they employ it. 

If you enter one of the redoubts 
where balls are given to the citizens 
on holidays, you will behold men and 
women gravely performing, opposite 
to each other, the steps of a minuet, 
of which they have imposed on them- 
selves the amusement ; the crowd of- 
ten separates a couple while dancing, 
and yet cach persists, as if they were 
dancing for conscience sake ; each 
moves alone, to right and left, for- 
wards and backwards, without caring 
about the other, who is figuring all 
the while with equal conscientious- 
ness ; now and then, only, they utter 
a slight exclamation of joy, and then 
immediately return to the serious di 
charge of their pleasure. 

It is above ali on the Prater that 
one is struck with the ease and pros 
perity of the people of Vienna. This 
city has the reputation of consuming 
more victuals than any other place of 
an equal population ; and this species 
of superiority, a little vulgar, 1s not 
contested. One sees whole families 
of citizens and artificers, setting off at 
five in the evening for the Prater, 
there to take a sort of rural refresh- 
ment, equally substantial as a dinnet 
elsewhere, and the money which they 
can afford to spend upon it proves 
how laborious they are, and under 
how mild a government they * 
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‘They return at night by thousands, 
leading by the hand their wives and 
children ; ; no disorder, no quarrelling 
disturbs all this multitude whose voice 
is scarcely heard, so silent is their 


joy! This silence, nevertheless, does 


not proceed from any melancholy dis- 
position of the soul; it is rather a cer- 
iain physical happiness, which indu- 
ces men in the south ef Germany to 
raminate on their sensations, as in the 
north oa their ideas, The vegeta- 
tive existence of the south of Ger- 
many bears some analogy to the con- 
templative existence of the north: in 
cach, there is repose, indolence, and 
retlection. 

If you could imagine an equally 
numerous assembly of Parisians met 
together in the same place, the air 
would sparkle with bon mots, plea- 
santries, and disputes; never can a 
Frenchman enjoy any pleasure in 
which his self-love would net in some 
manner find itself a place. 

Noblemen of rank take their pro- 
menade on horses or in carriages of 
the greatest magnificence and good 
taste 5 all their amusement consists in 
howing, in an alley of the Prater, to 
those whom they have just left in a 
drawing-room; but the diversity of 
objects renders it impossible to pursue 
any train of reflection, and the greater 
number of men take a pleasure in 
thus dissipating those retlections which 
trouble them. ‘hese grandees of Vi- 
enna, the most illustrious and the 
most wealthy in Europe, abuse none 
of the advantages they possess; they 
allow the humblest hackney coaches 
to stop their brilliant equipages. “The 
iXmperor and his brothers even quiet- 
ly keep their place in the string, and 
choose to be considered, in their a- 
musements, as private individuals 5 


_ they make use of their privileges on- 


ly when they fulfil their duties. In 
the midst of the crowd you often meet 
with Oriental, Hungarian, and Polish 
costumes, which enliven the i imagina- 
tion ; and harmonious bands of music 
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at intervals give to all this assemblage 
the air of a peaceable tete, in which 
every body enjoys himself without 
thinking ot his neighbour, 

‘Vhe scrupulous politeness which in 
some respects 1s a virtue, since it fre- 
quently demands sacrifices, has intro- 
duced into Vienna the most fatiguing 
of all possible forms. All the good 
company transports itself en masse 
from one drawing-room to another 
three or four times every week. A 
certain time is lost in the duties of 
the toilet, which are necessary in 
these great assemblies 3 more is lost 
in the streets, and on the  stair-cases, 
waiting till the carriages draw up in 
order; still more in sitting three 
hours at table 5 and it is impossible, 
in these crowded assemblies, to hear 
any thing that is spoken beyond the 
circle of customary phrases. This 
daily exhibition of so many indivi- 
duals to each other is a happy inven- 
tion of mediocrity to annul the facul- 
ties of the mind, If it were establish- 
ed that thorght is to be considered as 
a malady against which a regular 
course of medicine is necessary, no- 
thing could be imagined better adap- 
ted for the purpose than a sort of dis- 
traction at once noisy and insipid ; 
such as permits the following up of 
no ideas, and converts language into 
a mere chattering, which may be 
taught men as well as birds.” 


Saxony is chiefly distinguished by 
the encouragement given to literature, 
and in this respect it gives the tone to 
the north of Germany, which seems 
beyond comparison the most reading 
and best instructed country in the 
world. 

The following particulars are in- 
teresting. 


« From the quantity of works that 
are sold at Leipsic, we may judge of 
the number of readers of German 
publications ; artizans of all classes, 
even stone-cutters, are often to be 
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seen resting from their labours with 
a book in their hands. 
imagined in France to what a degree 
knowledge is diffused over Germany. 
I have seen innkeepers, and turnpike- 
men, well versed in French litera- 
ture. In the very villages we meet 
With professors of Greck and Latin. 
‘There is not a small town without a 
decent library; and almost every 
place boasts of some men worthy of 
notice, for their talents or informa- 
tion. If we were to attempt com- 
paring, in this respect, the French 
provinces with Germany, we should 
be apt to believe that the two nations 
were three centuries distant from 
each other. Paris, uniting in its bo- 
som the whole flower of the Empire, 
takes from the remainder cvery sort 
of interest. 

The distinguished men of Ger- 
many, not bemg brought together in 
the same place, seldom see each other, 
and communicate only by writing ; 


It cannot be. 
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of this world have nothing to a 
prehend from such studies 5 besides 
although the government of Saxony 
was not free by right, that is, repre. 
sentation, yet it was virtually tree 
through the habits of the nation, and 
the moderation of its princes, 

The honesty of the inhabitants 
was such, that a proprietor at Leipsic 
having fixed on an apple-tree (which 
he had planted on the borders of the 
public walk) a notice, desiring that 
people would not gather the fruit, 
not a single apple was stolen from it 
for ten years. I have seen this ap. 
ple-tree with a feeling of respect; 
had it been the tree of the Hesper- 
ides, they would no more have touch- 
ed its golden fruit than its blossom,” 


Berlin, under the great Frederick, 
did not contain a court; and though — 
the subsequent sovereigns have made 
every effort to polish and refine it, 
there still remains much of its origin- 


al rudeness. The habits are too mili- 
tary ; and the two sexes are not pro- 
perly combined in society. Weimar 
is well known as quite the Athens 
of Germany. In the room of a more 
ample description, which we should 
gladly have received, the following 
will interest our readers, 


every one makes his own road, and 
is continually discovering new dis- 
tricts in the vast region of antiquity, 
metaphysics, and science. What is 
called study in Germany is truly 
admirable: fifteen hours a day of 
solitude and labour, for several years 
in succession, appear to them a na- 
tural mode of existence; the very 
ennut of suciety gives animation to a 
life of retirement. 

The most unbounded freedom of 
the press existed in Saxony; but the 


“© Of all the German principalities, 
there is none that makes us feel so 
much as Weimar the advantages o 
a small state, of which the sovereign 


ef (rovernment was not in any manner is a man of strong understanding, and | 
i: endangered by it, because the minds who is capable of endeavouring 10 
of literary men were not turned to- please all orders of his subjects, with- 


wards the examination of political in- 
stitutions ; solitude tends to addict 
men to abstract speculations or to 


out losing any thing of their obe- 
dience. Such a state is as a private 
society, where all the members are 
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poetry: we must live in the very 
focus of human passions to feel the 
desire of employing and directing 
them to our own purposes. The 
German writers were occupied only 
with theoretical doctrines, with scho- 
lactic learning, and literary and phi- 
losophical research ; and the powers 


connected together by intimate rela- 
tions. ‘The Duchess Louisa of Sax¢ 
Weimar is the true model of a w9- 
man destined by nature to the most 
illustrious rank; without pretension, 
as without weakness, she inspires 1” 
the same degree confidence and re- 


spect ; and the heroism of the —_ 
r0 


@ 
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rous ages has entered her soul with- 
out taking from it any thing of her 
sex’s softness. ‘The military talents 
of the duke are universally respected, 
and his lively and thoughtful conver- 
sation continually brings to our recol- 
lection that he was formed by the 
great Frederic. It is by his own 
and his mother’s reputation that the 
most distinguished men of learning 
have been attracted to Weimar.— 
Germany, for the first time, possessed 
a literary ‘metropolis; but, as this 
metropolis was at the same time only 
an inconsiderable town, its ascenden- 
cy was merely that of superior illu- 
mination ; for fashion, which imposes 
uniformity in all things, could not 
emanate from so narrow a circle. 
The imagination, constantly kept 
awake at Weimar by the conversa- 
tion of poets, felt less need of out- 
ward distractions; these distractions 
serve to lighten the burthen of exis- 
tence, but often disperse its powers. 
In this country residence, called a 
city, they led a regular, occupied, 
and serious life; it might sometimes 
tire, but the mind was never degraded 
by futile and vulgar interests ; and if 
pleasures were wanting, the decay of 
faculties was at least never perceived. 
The only luxury of the prince is a 
delicious garden; and this popular 
enjoyment, which he shares in com- 
mon with all the inhabitants of the 
place, is a possession on which he is 
congratulated by all. ‘The stage, of 
which I shall speak in the second 
division of my work, is managed by 
the greatest poet in Germany, 
Goethe: and this amusement inter- 
ests all people sufficiently to preserve 
them from those assemblies which 
answer no other end than to bring 
concealed ennui to light. Weimar 
was called the Athens of Germany, 
and it was, in reality, the only place 
where the fine arts inspired a national 
interest, which served as a bond of 
fraternal union among the different 
ianks of society. A liberal court 


habitually sought the acquaintance of 


‘men of letters; and literature gained 


considerably in the iniluence of good 
taste which presided there. A judg- 
ment might be formed, from this lit- 
tle circle, of the good effect which 
micht be produced throughout Ger- 
many by such a mixture, it generally 
adopted.” 


As the north of Germany is the 
most learned country in Europe, its 
universities are the most numerous 
and crowded. ‘They form one of its 
prominent features, and are thus brief- 
ly, but ably characterized. 


“ The Englich universities have sin- 
gularly contributed to diffuse among 
the people of England that knowledge 
of ancient languages and literature, 
which gives to their orators and 
statesmen an information so liberal 
and so brilliant. It is a mark of good 
taste to be acquainted with other 
things besides business, when a man 
is thoroughly acquainted withit; and, 
besides, the eloquence of free nations 
attaches itself to the history of the 
Greeks and Romans, as to that of an- 
cient fellow-citizens. But the Ger- 
man universities, although founded on 
principles analogous to those of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, yet differ from 
them in many respects : the multitude 
of students assembled together at 
Gottingen, Halle, Jena, &c. formed 
a kind of free body in the state : the 
rich and poor scholars were distin- 
guished from each other only by per- 
sonal merit : and the strangers who re- 
paired from all parts of the world 
submitted themselves with pleasure 
to an equality which natural supert- 
ority alone could disturb. 

‘There was independance, and even 
a military spirit among the students 5 
and if in leaving the university, they 
had been able to devote themselves 
to the interests of the public, they 
had received an education very fa- 
vourable to energy of character = 

they 
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the, -cturned to the monotonous and 
domestic jabits which prevail im 
Germany, aud sost by degrees the 
vigour and the resviution, wiuch 
their university life had inspired.— 
They retained nothing of it, but a 
stock of valuable and very extensive 
intormation. 

In every German university, seve- 
ral professors were employed in each 
individual branch of mstruction 3 thus 
the masters themselves imbibed a 
principle of emulation, from the in- 
terest which they fell in attaining a 
superiority over each other in the 
number of scholars they attracted. 
Those who adopted such or such par- 
ticular course, medicine, law, &c. 
found themselves naturally impelled 
to acquire information on other sub- 
jects 3 and thence follows the univer- 
sality of acquirements which is to be 
remarked in almost all the well-in- 
formed men of Germany. ‘The uni- 
versities had a separate property in 
their possessions like the clergy ; they 
had a jurisdiction peculiar to them- 
selves 5 1t was a noble idea of our an- 
_cestors, to render the institutions for 
education entirely free. Mature age 
can submit itself to circumstances 3 
but at the entrance into life, at least, 
2 young man shouid draw all his ideas 
from an uncorrupied source.’? 


Literature, which forms at present 
the most prominent and_ interesting 
object in Germany, naturally attracts 
a,large share of Mad. de Stacl’s atten- 
tion. She divides German literature 
into three epochs. ‘The first is very 
early, distinguished only by the rude 
poctry of chivalry, and by religious 
controversy. She considers Luther 
as having had a powerful influence 
in forming the German language. 
The next era was about the end of 
the reign of Lewis XIV. when the 
Germans were seized with the am- 
bition of imitating the writers who 
threw lustre on the reign of that mon- 
arch. This style did not succeed. 
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The solidity and heaviness of German 
wits could never attain to the airy 
gaicty of their models, Wieland 
alune, by a wonderful splendour and 
fertility of genius, acquired a brilliant 
reputation. Yct even he, in maintain. 
ing himself French, had a constarit 
struggle against his natural gcmus, 
He was the last of that school. An. 
other followed completely native, and 
which formed the true glory of Ger. 
man literature. Klopstock, Gleim, 
Ramler, Schiller, Goethe, were a. 
mong its principal ornaments. — Poe. 
try has been the leading feature of 
the modern German school, and lvric 
poetry rather narrative, tragic rather 
than comic. Goethe is considered 
by Mad. de Stael as the greatest of 
Its poets, ad indeed as almost singly 
representing the whole of German 
literature, since he has no ideas or 
modes of thought derived from any 
foreign source. She has, thercfore, 
described him both as a man and a 
poet, at greater length than any other 
of his cotemporaries. ‘The view of 
him in the former capacity 1s not alto- 
gether pleasing or amiable ; yet itis 
striking, and must intcrest the reader. 


Goethe possesses supcrier talents 
for conversation ; and whatever we 
may say, superior talents ought to in- 
duce a man to talk. We may, how- 
ever, produce some examples of silent 
men of genius ; timidity, misfortune, 
disdain, or ennui, are often the cause; 
but, in general, extent of ideas, and 
warmth of soul, naturally inspire the 
necessity of communicating our feel- 
ings to others ; and those men who wiil 
not be judged by what they say, May 
not deserve that we should interest our 
selvcsin what they think. When Goethe 
is induced to talk, he is admirable ; his 
eloquence is enriched with thought 5 
his pleasantry is, at the same tmés 
full of grace and of philosophy his 
imagination is impressed by extern 
objects, as was that of the ancient 


artists ; nevertheless, his reason po 
sesses 
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sesses but too much the maturity of 
our own times. Nothing disturbs the 
strength of his mind, and even the 
defects of his character, ill-humour, 
embarrassment, constraint, pass like 
clouds round the foot of that moun- 
tain on the summit of which his ge- 
nius is placed. 

What is related of the conversation 
of Diderot may give some idea of 
that of Goethe ; but, if we may judge 
by the writings of Diderot, the drs- 
tance between these two men must 
be infinite. Diderot is the slave of 
his genius; Goethe ever holds the 
powers of his mind in subjection : 
Diderot its affected, from the constant 
endeavour to produce effect 3 but in 
Goethe we perceive disdain of suc- 
cess, and that to a degree that is sin- 
gularly pleasing, even when we have 
most reason to blame his negligence. 
Diderot finds it necessary to supply 
by philanthropy his want of religious 
sentiments : Goethe is inclined to be 
more bitter than sweet 3 but, above 
all, he is natural ; and, in fact, with- 
out this quality, what is there in one 
man that should have power to inter- 
est another ? 

Goethe possesses no longer that 
resistless ardour which inspired him 
mn the’ composition of Werter; but 
the warmth of his imagination is etill 
sufficient to animate every thing. It 
might be said, that he is himself un- 
connected with life, and that he de- 
scribes it merely as a painter. He 
attaches more value, at present, to 
the pictures he presents to us, than to 
the emotions he experiences 3 time has 
rendered him a spectator. While he 
still bore a part in the active scenes 
of the passions, while he suffered, in 
his own person, from the movements 
of the heart, his writings produced a 
more lively impression. 

As we do not always best appre- 
ciate our own talents, Goethe main- 
tains at present, that an author should 
be calm even when he is writing a pas- 
Sionate work ; and that an artist shoyld 

Dec. 1813. 
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equally be cool, in order the more 
powerfully to act on the imagination 
of his readers. Perhaps, in early life, 
he would not have entertained this 
opinion ; perhaps he was then the 
slave of his genius, rather than its 
master ; perhaps he then felt, that 
sublime and heavenly sentiments be- 
ing of transient duration in the heart 
of man, the poet is inferior to the in- 
spiration which animates him, and 
cannot enter into judgment on it, 
without losing it at once. 

At first, we are astonished to find 
coldness, and even something like 
stiffness, in the author of Werter 5 
but when we can prevail on him to 
be perfectly at his ease, the liveliness 
of his imagination makes the restraint 
which we first felt entirely disappear. 
He is a man of universal mind, and 
impartial because universal ; for there 
is no indifference ia his impartiality : 
his is a double existence, a double de- 
gree of strength, a double light,which, 
on all subjects, enlightens at once 
both sides of the question. When it 
is necessary to think, nothing arrests 
his course ; neither the age in which 
he lives, nor the habits he has formed, 
nor his relations with social life : his 
eagle glance falls decidedly on the 
object he observes. If his soul had 
developed itself by actions, his cha- 
racter would have been more strongly 
marked, more firm, more patriotic ; 
but his mind would not have taken 
so wide a range over every different 
mode of perception ; passions or in- 
terests would then have traced out to 
him a precise path. 

Goethe takes pleasure, in his writ- 
ings, as well as in his conversation, to 
break the thread which he himself 
has spun, to destroy the emotions he 
excites, to throw down the image he 
has forced us to admire. When, in 
his fictions, he inspires us with inter- 
est for any particular character, he 
soon shows the inconsistencies which 
are calculated to detach us from it.— 
He disposes of the poetic world, like 
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a conqueror of the real world ; and 
thinks himself strong enough to in- 
troduce, as nature sometimes does, the 
genius of destruction into his own 
If he were not an estimable 
character, we should be afraid of that 
species of superiority which elevates 
itself above all things; which de- 
grades, and then again raises up ; 
which affects us, and then laughs at 
our emotion; which afhirms and 
doubts by turns, and always with the 
same success. 

I have said, that Goethe possessed 
mm himself alone, all the principal fea- 
tures of German genius ; they are all 
indeed found in him to an eminent 
degree: a great depth of ideas, that 
srace which springs from imagination, 
a grace far more original than that 
which is formed by the spirit of so- 
ciety 3 in short, a sensibility sometimes 
bordering on the fantastic, but for 
that very reason the more calculated 
to interest readers, who seek in books 
something that may give variety to 
their monotonous existence, and in 
poetry, impressions which may supply 
the want of real events. If Goethe 
were a Frenchman, he would be made 
to talk from morning till night: all 
the authors, who were contemporary 
with Diderot, went to derive ideas 
from his conversation, and afferded 
him at the same time an habitual en- 
joyment, from the admiration he in- 
spired. Vhe Germans know not how 
to make use of their talents in con- 


_versation, and so few people, even 


among the most distinguished, have 
the habit of interrogating and an- 
s\vering, that socicty is scarcely at all 
estecmed among them; but the in- 
fluence acquired by Goethe is not the 
tess extraordinary. There are a great 
many people in Gerniany who would 
think genius discoverable even ip the 
direction ofa letter, if it were writ- 
ten by him. The admirers of Goethe 
form a sort of fraternity, in which the 
rallving words serve to discover the 


adepts to each other. When foreign- 


ers also profess to admire him, they 
are rejected with disdain, if any quali. 
fied terms leave room to suppose that 
they have -llowed themselves to exa- 
mine works, which nevertheless gain 
much by examination. « No man can 
kindle such fanaticism without pos. 
sessing great qualities, whether good 
or bad; for there is nothing but 
power, of whatever kind it be, which 
men sutliciently dread to be excited 
by it to a degree of love so enthus- 
astic.”” 


She thus describes his poctry, 
which, beyond a few dramas, js little 
known in this country : 


“* Goethe is to the highest degree 
natural in lyric. composition; and 
not only so when he speaks from his 
own impressions, but even when he 
transports himself to new climates, 
customs, and situations, his poetry 
easily assimilates itself with foreign 
countries; he seizes, with a talent 
perfectly unique, all that pleases in 
the national songs of each nation ; he 
becomes, when he chooses it, 2 Greek, 
an Indian, or a Mortlachian. We 
have often mentioned that melancholy 
and meditation which characterises 
the poets of the north: Goethe, like 
all other men of genius, unites 12 
himself most astonishing contrasts; 
we find in his works many traces ot 
character peculiar to the inhabitanls 
of the south ; they are more awake to 
the pleasures of existence, and have 
at once a more lively and tranqu! 
enjoyment of nature than those of the 
north; their minds have not les 
depth, but their genius has more 
vacity ; we find in it a certain sort 0 
naiveté, which awakens at once the 
remembrance of ancient simplicity 
with that of the middle ages: 8 
not the naiveté of innocence, but that 


4, 
of strength. We perceive in Gee § 


tical compositions, that he disdaini 
the crowd of obstacles, criticisms, 
observations, which may be o 
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io him. He follows his imagination 
wherever it leads him, and a certain 
predominant pride frees him from 
the scruples of self-love. Goethe is 
in poetry an absolute master of na- 
ture, and most admirable when he 
does not finish his pictures; for all 
his sketches contain the germ of a 
fine fiction, but his finished fictions 
do not always equally convey the 
idea of a good sketch. 

In his elegies composed at Rome, 
we must not look for descriptions of 
Italy; Goethe scarcely ever does 
what is expected from him, and when 
there is any thing pompous in an 
idea, it displeases him: he wishes to 
produce effect by an untrodden path 
hitherto unknown both to himself 
and to the reader. His elegies de- 
scribe the effect of Italy on his whole 
existence, that delirium of happiness 
resulting from the influence of a se- 
rene and beautiful sky. He relates 
his pleasures, even of the most com- 
mon kind, in the manner of Proper- 
tius; and from time to time some 
fine recollections of that city which 
was once the mistress of the world 
give an impulse to the imagination, 
the more lively, because it was not 
prepared for it. 

He relates, that he once met, in 
the Campania of Rome, a young wo- 
man suckling her child, and seated 
on the remains of an ancient column 3 
he wished to question her on the sub- 
ject of the ruins with which her hut 
was surrounded: but she was igno- 
rant of every thing concerning them, 
wholly devoted to the affections which 
filled her soul; she loved, and to her 
the present moment was the whole 
of existence.” 


Schiller is described as the most 
virtuous of men, as almost sainted : a 
character which we should not have 
anticipated from some of his most po- 
pular dramas ; but these are said to 
have been the ebulitions of his youth- 
ful genius, 


The second volume consists chiefly 
in the analysis of a number of drama- 
tic chef d’oeuvers by Schiller, Goethe, 
Lessing, &c. ‘These are interesting, 
and display often a large portion of 
critical judgment; but as most of 
the pieces received an English ver- 
sion during the period when the Gér- 
man mania reigned in this country, 
this volume does not equal the inter- 
est of the preceding one. Having 
therefore exceeded so far the space 
usually assigned to our extracts, we 
cannot feel justified in extending them 
any farther. 

The third volume certainly stun- 
ned us. Here Mad. Stael undertakes 
to give a:view of German metaphysics, 
a subject which, for some time past, 
has excited in Europe a mixture of 
curiosity, wonder, and_ perplexity. 
As an introduction, she gives a view 
of the principal systems held by Eng- 
lish and French philosophers, - and 
concludes with that of Kant, as the 
crown of the whole. Although we 
are not wont to view with jealousy 
the intellectual operations of fair writ- 
ers, we must confess that such a sen- 
timent was here excited. To weigh 
in the balance Bacon, Locke, Leib- 
nitz and Condillac, and make them 
all bow to the supremacy of Kant ; 
this is a task to which scarcely any 
male pen could be adequate; if a 
female performs it, the empire of the 
sex is entirely subverted. We fear 
it was under the influence of such 
feelings, which we cannot fully defend, 
that we were led to form our estimate of 
Mad. Stael’s merits as a metaphysician. 
‘They have indeed affected us so far 
as to make us seriously doubt, whether 
she understands exactly what is the 
nature and scope of the science. Na- 
tional prejudices aided in prompting 
this judgment, when we found her 
taking no notice, and apparently igno- 
rant of the system adopted by Scot- 
tish philosophers, which we northern 
critics, are accustomed to con:ider as 
alone placing the science on a — 
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and solid basis. Nothing else, we 
are convinced, could have led her to 
assert, that the methed of reasoning 
by the induction of facts is applicable 
to natural only, and not to moral 
science. ‘The great charm we think 
of Mad. de Stael’s writing consists in 
a certain union of thought, imagina- 
tion, and feeling, intimately and as it 
were chemically combined; which 
moves the soul much more powerfully 
than any one of these powers united. 
But when she is shut up within the 
limits of the Kantian pure reason, 
this charm vanishes, and the single 
faculty which remains is not sufficient 
to supply its place. 

With regard to the philosophy of this 
much talked of writer, we'must frank- 
Jy own, that after much consideration 
bestowed on several expositions of it, 
we have never been able to arrive at 
aclear idea of its nature and scope. 
Mad, Stael’s illustrations have left us 
in this respect nearly as they found 
us ; indeed we cannot say, notwith- 
standing her enthusiasm in its favour, 
that she has raised it in our estima- 
tion. It appears indeed that Kant 
was the first continental writer who 
controverted the error of Locke, 
which represented the human mind 
as a mete blank sheet on which ex- 
ternal impressions were to be writ- 
ten. But what shall we say to 
the philosopher who maintains, that 
in all the doctrines, on which the 
present and future welfare of man- 
kind most essentially depend, the 
reasons for and against are exactly 
balanced, and that-it is feeling which 
must decide between them. 

The last chapters contain a variety 
of abstruse and elevated disquisitions 
relative to the religious principle— 
mysticism—the idea of infinity—the 
contemplation of nature—enthusiasm. 
Here Mad. Stael gives the German 


_ideas, combined in some measure with 


her own. The philosophy is not in 
general very sound or satisfactory ; 
yet these chapters will be perused 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


with uncommon pleasure ; they con. 
tain many original and striking ideas, 
and some of the finest and most ethe. 
tial movements of the suul are delines. 
ted justly, and with surprising force 
and eloquence. But our limits render 
it absolutely necessary that we should 
now refer our readers to the work it- 
self, 

In order to gratify the mere Eng. 
lish reader, a translation has been pre. 
pared with great expeditien, of which, 
we are sorry to say, it bears very evi- 
dent marks. Its defects will proba. 
bly be pesceptible im our extracts, 
though we have been at considerable 
pains to correct the more cbvious er- 
rors. 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


VARTHER Considerations on the 
State of the Currency ; in which 
the means of restoring our circulation 
to a salutary state are fully explained, 
and the injuries sustained by the 
public treasury, as well as by the na- 
tional creditor, from our present pe- 
cuniary system, are minutely detailed, 
By the Earl of Lauderdale, vo. 
6s. 

View of the System of Education 
at present pursued in the Schools 
and Universities of Scotland. With 
an Appendix, containing communi 
cations relative to the University of 
Cambridge, School of Westminster, 
the Perth Academy ; together with 
a more detailed account of the Unt 
versity of St Andrews. By the Rev. 
M. Russel, M. A. Episcopal Minis 
ter, Leith. 8vo. 6s. 


Literary Intelligence. 


ADAME D’ARBLAY’s new novel 
will extend to five volumes, 


be before Christmas. An 
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Literary Intelligence. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
Bibliography, by Mr Thomas Hart- 
well Horne, will be published early 
in the ensuing year. It will com- 
prise a general view of the different 
subjects connected with Bibliography, 
as well as some account of the most 
celebrated public libraries, ancient 
and modern, and also a notice of the 
principal works on the knowledge of 
books. Numerous engravings will 
be given, illustrative of early print- 
ing, together with fac-s:miles of the 
books of images, and the monograms, 
or marks used by thie first printers. 

Mr Crabb’s new work, on the Sy- 
nonyms of the English Language, is 
in considerable forwardness. It will 
extend to three octavo volumes, and 
embrace all words in the language 
usually deemed synonymous, 

The Margravine of Anspach has 
composed, and intends to gratify the 
world with memoirs of her active 
and chequered life; and no female of 
this age has it more in her power to 
record the features of the times, be- 

‘cause no one has acted a more con- 
spicuous part than this illustrious 
lady. 

Mr Semple has just published 

Observations made on a ‘our, during 

the Summer, from Hamburgh through 

Berlin, Gorlitz, and Breslau, to Sil- 

verberg, and thence to Gottenburg, 
passing through the Head Quarters 
of the Allied Armies, 

Mr John Gwilliam, author of the 
Battles of the Danube and Barrosa, 
will shortly publish a military poem, 
with copious notes, entitled, ** The 
Campaign.” 

By a list published in the New Re- 
view, it appears that there are above 
thirty periodical works now published, 
which introduce criticisms on new 
books. 

A poem, in the stile of Hudibras, 
entitled, Chalcogramania, or the Old 
Print Buyer’s Chronicle, illustrating 
infatuations of every description, with 
explanatory notes, &c. intended as a 
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companion to Mr. Dibdin’s Biblie- 
mania, will appear in December. 

Mr. Cottle has been engaged, for 
some time past, in writing a poem of 
some extent, in rhyme, entitled “* Mes- 
sias.”” The first part (connected with 
the Old Testament) is preparing for 
the press. 

‘The Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge are preparing to pub- 
lish periodically, a Family Bible, in 
two ¢+to vols. with notes, by the Rev. 
George D’Oyly and the Rev. Richard 
Mant, with appropriate engravings. 

Mr. C. Clarke proposes te publish 
an Investigation of the Mechanical 
Science and Historical Descent of 
Architecture in England, during the 
middle ages, in a 4to volume, with 
engravings. 

Mr. Barker is preparing a View of 
all the best and most valuable editions 
of the Classics, and of works on Latin 
Criticism and Antiquities. The same 
gentleman has also in the press, an 
Essay on the respect paid to old age 
by the Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans. 

Sir Everard Home announces a 
Course of Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy, delivered at the College of 
Surgeons. 

The History of the Valiant Knight 
Sir Arthur of Brittany, a romance of 
chivalry, originally translated from 
the French, by Lord Berners, is care- 
fully reprinting from the edition pub- 
lished in black letter, by R. Redborne, 
about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and will be embellished with a 
series of plates, from illuminated draw- 
ings, contained in a valuable MS. of 
the original Romance. 

An Abstract of the Annual Re- 
ports and Correspondence of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, will speedily be published by 
direction of the Board of the Society. 

‘The English and Latin Poems of 
Thomas Gray, with Critical, Notes, a 
Life of the Author, &c. &c. are pre- 
paring for speedy publication, by _ 
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Rev. John Mitford, B. A. of Oriel 
College, Oxford: forming the most 
complete and worthy edition of these 
celeorated poems that has yet been 
Jaid before the public. 

Mr. ‘t. D. W. Dearn, of Cran- 
brook, will publish early in Decem- 
ber, a Historical, lopographical, and 
Descriptive Account of the Weald of 
Kent, with eight engravings and a 
map. 
The Works of Ben Johnson, with 
Notes, critical and explanatory, and 
a Lite of the Author, are announced 
by Mr. William Giffurd, in ten vg- 
lumes. 

A new edition of Morell’s Thesau- 
rus Grzecee Poeseos, edited by the 
Rev: ‘i’. Maitby, is printing in 2 vols. 
royal 4to, at the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 

Mr. Campbell, translator of Bishop 
Jewell’s Apologia, is preparing for 
publication a translation of Grotius 
on the Rights of War and Peace, and 
the Law of Nations, with Notes and 
Illustrations from the best writers, 

Mr. Kerrison is preparing for the 
press an Inguiry into the Establish- 
ment and Progress of the Medical 
Profession. 

Mr. W. Henley is about to pub- 
lish a Series of Chemical Tables, in- 
tended to exhibit the Preperties of 
all the present known Bodies, with 
the Results of their Union, &c.; 
forming a complete abstract of the 
Science of Chemistry. 

Mr A.J. Valpy is editing and 
printing, neat and correct editions of 
Virgil, Horace, and Ovid; for the 
use of schools. 

The Rev. Mr Sayers is preparing 
a History of Bristol and its Vieinity. 

Mr Phillipart will speedily publish 
Memoirs of General Moreau, embel- 
lished with a portrait, taken a few 
weeks before his death, and a fac stm- 
tle of his last letter to Mad. Moreau, 

Mr Nicholson, author of the Cam- 
brian Traveller’s Guide, is preparing 
for the press, a Caledonia Guide. 


Literary Intelligence. | 
Mr W. Jones, author of the His. 


tory of the Waldenses, is preparing 
for publication a Biblical Dictionary 
on an improved plan ; adapted equally 
to the use of ministers, students, and 
families. 

An Historical Sketch of the Art 
of Caricaturing, with numerous en- 
gravings, is announced, by J. P. Mal. 
colm, F.S.A. author of Londivium 
Redivivum. This publication will 
treat of the works of the Greeks in 
their masks and lamps ; of the Saxons 
in their grotesque sculpture ; those of 
their British successors in the illumi- 
nations of MSS ; of the first dawning 
of the art on wood and copper, and, 
thence tracing it by accurate descrip- 
tions of scarce prints, to the present 
time. 


2 


Mr Singer disproves the elec 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufac- 
tures, Chemistry, Science, and the 


Fine Arts. 


R Lesie has ascertained by ex- 


periment that 100 grains of the 


following bodies in like circumstances 
absorb the following quantity of mais- 
ture from the atmosphere :-— 


7 grains 
Box wood.......14 
Wool 18 


Beech..... 


He has also ascertained, that when 
his hygrometer is enclosed in a glass 
vessel with the following earthy sub- 
stances, it indicates the following de- 
grees of dryness at the temperature 
of 60° of Fahrenheit :-— 


Carbonate of magnesia 75 
Carbonate of 
Carbonate of barytes....32 
Carbonate of Strontian 23 ; 
tri- 
ca 
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Poetry. 


éal paradox of discharges through 
leaves of paper and tinfoil, producing 
opposite indentations in the tinfoil. 
He s2ysthe protrusions are in the direc- 
tion from positive to negative, and 
he justly ascribes the indentation it- 
self to the expansion caused by tue 


‘force of the explosion at the inter- 


ruption of the metallic circuit by the 
intervening paper. 

Dr Wollaston has contrived an in- 
strument for freezing at a distance, 
called a Cryophorus, founded on the 
piinciples that a fluid, from which a 
portion is evaporated, becomes colder 
in consequence of the heat absorbed 
by that part which assumes the gaseous 
state ; that fluids rise in the state of 
vapour at a lower temperature when 
the pressure of the atmosphere is re- 
moved,and conscquently may be cooled 
to alowerdegree by evaporation in va- 
cuo than in the open air. Let a glass 
tube be taken, having its internal 
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diameter about § of an inch, with a 
bail at each extremity of about 
one inch diameter, and let the tube 
be bent to aright angle at the dis- 
sance of half an inch eas each ball. 
One of these balls should contain a 
little water, and the remaining cavity 
should be as perfect a vacuum as can 
readily be obtained ; the mode of ef- 
fecting which is well known to those 
who are accustomed to blow glass. If 
the ball that isempty be immersed ina 
freezing mixture of salt and snow, the 
water in the other ball, though at the 
distance of two or three feet, will be 
frozen solid in the course of a few 
minutes. The vapour contained in 
the empty ball is condensed by the 
common operation of cold, and the 
vacuum produced by this condensation 
gives opportunity for a fresh quantity 
to arise trom the opposite ball, with 
proportional reduction of its tempera- 
ture till it is frozen. 


Poetry. 


ORANGE BovEN !—Hurra! Hunra! 


N OW the Tyrant’s fate is woven, 
Toils around him closer draw, 
Hark ! Batavia’s Orange Boven ! 
Yleets the Cossack’s fierce hurra ‘ 


Scented gales of Andalusia 
Breatl.’d the cry of vengeance due ; 
On the blast of frozen Russia 

Next the awful spirit flew. 


From Moscow's embers upward soaring, 
Scream'd the sable bird of Jove, 

While Siberian tempests pouring, 
Gallia’s legions homeward drove. 


Terror-struck, they gaze around them, 
Arms nor cunning aught avail ; . 

Storms and hardy hosts surround them— 
Every art and effort fail. 


Sacrificed to mad ambition, 
Sink the flower and pride of France ; 


Where’er they turn they meet perdition— 
O’erwhelming frost, or Cossack lance. 


Unblest with nature’s better feeling, 
Stern Napoleon views their woe ; 

Wasted forms to ice congealing, 
While the drifting whirlwinds blow. 


Untried dangers gather round him, 
Phantoms dire appal his sight ; 

Horror-struck, his crimes confound ham, 
Wring his soul and urge to flight. 


Round him throng his pamper’d squz 
drons *, 
Quick he gives the word to fly ; 
Fainter sink the wretched life-groans 
Of their comrades left to die. 


* Napoleon preserved in high condition, 
when in Moscow, a corps of cavalry to pre» 
tect his sacred person. 
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Through his blood-stained palace portal, 
Paris hears his chariot roll, 

Wrapt in Midnight's blackest mantle, 
Fittest covering of his soul. 


Danger past, with hell-born pleasure, 
In his gloomy bosom brood, 


Schemes of vengeance, without measure, 


Rear’d in Europe’s noblest blood. 


Where Bourbon’s race, with native splen- 


dour, 
Sate, their high-born peers around ; 
Minions low their homage render, 
Bend the knee and kiss the ground. 


Brazen fronted sits th’ impostor, 
Of victory raves, and claims applause, 
Servile echoes greet the boaster, 

Masking Gallia’s deep-felt woes. 


Sweeps again the broad conscription, 
Driven along the fatal path ; 

Headlong pressing to destruction, 
Hostile spear and Heaven's wrath. 


Insulted nations now no longer 
Tremble at the Despot’s frown, 

Awful rising in their anger, 
Heart and hand to hurl him down. 


Indignant, from her farthest regions, 
Russia’s vengeful torrent roars, 

Prussia’s far-famed gallant legions 
Range with Sweden’s warlike powers. 


Ardent, firm, they breathe defiance, 
To the slavish hordes of France ; 

Heaven and justice their relianee, 
Fearless, onward they advance. 


Dark Napoleon sees the tempest 
Threaten his devoted head ; 

But repeats his boasts of conquest, 
While his heart dissolves with dread. 


All his wonted wiles essaying, 
Wrapp’d in falsehood and deceit ; 

Vain at length his art displaying, 
In art and arms he meets defeat. 


Broke the charm, his vassal powers, . 
The unhallowed cause forsake 3 

Black the storm around him lours, 
In dreadful thunder soon to break. 


Over Leipsick’s lofty towers 
Burst the sun of Europe’s day, 

Beaming on the Allied Powers 
Light and Life—on France dismay. 


High the sable eagles soaring, 
Dart upon their Gallic prey ; 
Shout, and charge, and cannon roaring, 


Mingle with the Joud hurra! 


Where's the vaunting Gallic Ruler ? 
Where the conqueror ? run away~ 


Panic-struck, and chac'd by Biuchty, 
Thrash’d by Wrede ; hurra! hurra ! 


Wellington ! war’s bolt of thunder, 
The boldest troops of France appals, 

And rears the British standard under 
Proud Bayonne’s embattled walls. 


Happy Albion ! glorious nation, 
Every day thy triumphs rise, 

Victorious over land and ocean, 
Thine the fame that never dies. 


Europe owns thee her salvation, 
Under Heaven's protecting hand ; 

Firm thou stood’st when desolation 
Stalk’d o’er every other land. 


Drove from Spain the proud oppressor, 
Rous'd the spirit of the North, __ 
Turn’d it on the fierce aggressor, 
And gave all their triumphs birth. 


Happy Albion ! long may Heaven 
Preserve thy just, thy glorious sway, 
_In peace and war jein Orange Boven ! 
With the Cossack’s fierce hurra! 


BRITANNICUS. 
29th November 1813. 


THE BOATSWAIN’S EPITAPH. 
By JAMES HUNTER. 
HERE lies the Boatswain Alexander, 
Wha us’d through Inverness to wander, 
He toddled like a cripple gander 
Tho’ stout and weel ; 
But now he roasts on H—’s black brander, 
Waes me, poor chiel. 


That cursed stuff call’d Uisquebae, 
Fell source of meikle grief and wae, 
He fuddled at baith night and day 
While fate would grantit. 
And even when he could not pay; 
He would not want it. 


Ae day, in Nosey’s kitchen, Sawny 
Spied something in a wee brass panny ; 
It lookit unca clear and bonny, 
And smelt like gin ; 
Aneath his coat he slid it cauny, 
_ And hame did rin. 


He did not stand to smell’t or think, 
Twas plain enough the stuff was drink. 
He sought nae mair, but at a blink 
Clear’d out the mines 
But, ah! it snapt the faithless link 
O’ Sawny’s chain. 


*T was some damn’d vitriolic gear, 
For taking ink out of a chair, 
But that is neither here nor there, 
It murdered 
And now he is gane tilli—ye ken wheres 
Wae worth the panny ! 
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proceedings of Parliament. 


MOUSE OF LORDs. 


November 8. 1813. 


WARE Bathurst, in a neat speech, moved 
the thanks of the House to the Marquis 

of Wellington, for the eminent skill and 
ability displayed in the operations succeed- 
ing the battle of Vittoria, terminating in 
the establishment of the Allied army on 
the French territory. The Noble Lord, in 
the course of his speech, adverted to the 
calumnies of the French partizans in Spain, 
who had falsely asserted that, on the cap- 
ture of St Sebastian by storm, the English 
troeps were participators in every species of 
excess—entering and plundering the houses 


and churches of plate—violating the females, - 


and purposely destroying the town, instead 
of following the enemy into the castle. His 
i ordship solemnly asserted, on the authori- 
ty of Sir Thomas Graham, and many re- 
spectable officers who were eye-witnesses, 
that this charge was a wilful and deliberate 
falsehood. The French garrison had, du- 
ring the siege, converted the churches into 
harracks, hospitals, and stables, and would 
it be believed that they would leave the 
communion plate to stare the victors in the 
face. Our troops followed the enemy to the 
castle, and suffered severcly in the unsuc- 
cessfal attempt. Further, Sir T. Graham 
Was on the spot at the time, and in the 
neighbourhood for nearly a month after- 
wards, and no complaint whatever was 
made to him by the Authorities of St Se- 
bastian, or by the inhabitants, of any out- 


rages having been committed. The Noble . 


Lord dwelt with much energy on the 
promptitude and ability displayed by the 
Marquis in making those combinations 
Which foiled the skill of Marshal Soult, one 
of the best Generals possessed by the enemy, 
and ensured success in the engagements of 
the Pyrenees, The Partuguese and Spanish 
troops had, in all the late battles, displayed 
extraordinary gallantry. ‘They had repul- 
sed, unaided, different attacks of the French, 
and equalled, in discipline and vaiour, our 
own army. His Lordship concluded by re- 
Marking, that this country was honourably 
distinguished for the firmness and perseve- 
France with which it had maintained the con- 
Dec. 1813. 
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test; for the pertinacity with which it had 
supported the indenendence ot the Peninsula 
under every aspect of fortune, thus holding 
up a pillar of fire amidst surrounding dark- 
ness, which marked out to other nations 
the path tothe proinised land—to the haven 
of safety and independence. ‘The motion 
was agreed to unanimously. A separate 
motien of thanks was afterwards voted to 
Sir T. Graham for the reduction of St Se- 
bastian, which, with general votes to Sir 
R. Hill and the officers and soldiers of the 
Army, was agreed to nem. diss. 

No further business of public interest oc- 
cupied the attention of the House during 
the inonth. On the 24th the militia ser- 
vice extension bill, (for which see p. 938.) 
received the Royal assent. The House, 
about the middle of December, adjourned 
over the Christmas Holidays. 

- 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
November 8. 


The Speaker read the Answer made by 
the Prince Regent to the Address of that 
Hlouse. It was as follows :— 

*“ T thank you for this dutiful and loyal 
Address. The sentiments which it breathes, 


and the assurances of support which it con ° 


tains, are such as become the Commons of 
a great empire, carrying to the Throne at 
such a moment the expression of their 
opinion. The means which you have de- 
termined to place at my disposal, shall be 
employed by me in the manner most con- 
ducive, under Providence, to the success of 
the great cause in which we are engaged ; 
and I trust, that through the alliance which 
has been formed with the Continental Pow- 
ers, Europe may look forward to the attain- 
ment of a solid and honourable Peace.” 

Mr H. Sumner, referring to the notice of 
a motion given by Lord Morpeth, enquired 
if his Lordship’s observations would have 
a tendency to criminate Mr Speaker, Sy 
imputing to him conduct which was justi- 
fied by no precedent; or, while following 
precedents, the giving an unfaithful exposi- 
tion of the sentiments of the House of Com- 


mons. In either case, identified as the ho- i 


nour and purity of the Speaker’s characters 
were with the dignity of their proceedings, 
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it was imperative to enter into the considera- 
tion of the motion at an earlier period than 
that fixed. He concluded by moving, that 
the Speech of Mr Speakex to the Prince 
Regent in the House of Lords, on the 22d 
July last, on presenting a Moncy Bill, be 
laid before the House. 

Lord Morpeth could not precisely state 
what were his ultimate views; but he con- 
ceived Mr Speaker’s Speech contained ex- 
pressions which were, both in a Parliamen- 
tary and constitutional view, extremely 
questionable, and which deserved the so- 
Jemn investigation of a full House of Com- 
mons. He had the highest respect for Mr 
Speaker, and must bear testimony to the 
general uprightness and ability of his con- 
duct. 

Mr R. Bathurst quoted precedents of Sir 
Fletcher Norton and Mr Speaker Lenthal 
(in the Long Parliament) to prove that these 
Specches were not confined merely to Moncey 
Bills. It would be extremely unfair to 
keep a motion of this nature suspended 
over the person who presided over their de- 
liberations and proceedings for the length 
of time proposed. 

Mr Whitbread said, that the interpreta- 
tion of the precedents alluded to were quite 
erroneous—these precedents obviously im- 
plying that the Speaker’s authority referred 
to acts done: but that to measures rejected 
he had no authority whatever to advert.— 
He hoped if the speech was printed, no at- 
tempt would be madc to press a premature 
discussion in a thin Heuse, and in the ab- 
sence of the Irish members, who were in- 
terested. He feared that the real object 
was to get rid of the Noble Lord’s motion. 
Yet he believed that the Speaker would 
disdain to be acquitted in this manner. He 
had long been a witness of the conduct of 
the Chair, which had never been so ably 
filled as at present, and he could not easily 
believe that the Speaker could ever commit 
any act inconsistent either with the dignity 
of the House, or of his own excellent cha- 
racter. 

After some further discussion, in which 
Lord Castlereagh, Messrs. C. Wynne, Tier- 
ney, Banks, and Ryder participated, it was 
agreed to print the speech, and enter it on 
the Journals, the latter act being merely a 
matter of form, and, not implying approba- 
tion of the sentiments it contained. 

The Speaker, before he put the question 
said, ‘* I shall forbear at present, from of- 
fering any thing in justification of my con- 
duct, vecause the consideration of that ques- 
tion is not now before you—but I am pre- 
pared to assure you, that I feel the most 
wonfident persuasion of being able to satisfy 


this House, that I have in no respect what. 
ever transgressed the duties of my office.” 


Wednesday, Nov. 10. 


Mr W. Dundas moved in a committee of 
supply the usual resolution for voting 
140,000 seamen and 31,000 marines, for 
the service of the ensuing year, which, after 
some remarks from Mr Baring, was agreed 
to. 

Thursday, Nov. 11. 


MILITIA VOLUNTEERING RILL, 


Lord Castlercagh, ina speech, in which 
he adverted to the favourable disposition of 
the Militia, which had since 1805 given 
100,000 men by volunteering to the regu- 
lars, and many regiments of which were 
desirous of extending their services abroad, 
brought forward his plan for angmenting the 
disposable force of the country. He sug: 
gested two modes of supp!ying the waste of 
the army, which was annually 25,000, and 
this year would be 20,000. The one is, 
by inducing militia men to transfer their 
services from England to any part of Eu 
rope; the other, by giving additional en- 
couragement to volunteer into the line 
Those who make a transfer of their servi- 
ees as militia men, are to reecive a bounty 
of ten guineas, and retain their privileges as 
in the militia, their officers to receive half- 
pay when the regiment is disembodied. 
The militia man volunteering into the line 
if his services are limited to five years, will 
receive fwelve guineas; if he volunteers his 
services for lifi, sixteen: officers as high as 
Captains (inclusive) may volunteer with the 
privates in the proportion of one Captain, 
one Lieutenant, and one Ensizn, to every 
hundred men. On entering the army, the 
ofticers will at first receive half-pay, and 
after one compaign on foreign serviees 
rank as officers of the army with permanent 
rank, or, if he chuses, still continue 10 
militia. His Lordship concluded, by stat- 
ing, that the recruiting by beat of drum 
gave annually 10,000 men; that his plan 
would give 20,000 the present yeats to 
which, adding 7000, the arrears of former 
years, there would be an additional dispe 
sable force of 27,000 men ; and in the next 
year the operation of this plan would giv¢ 
40,000 men, including 25,000, the averig? 
waste; or from 10,000 to 15,000 troops 
annually. He should never lose sight 
continuing the militia on its present -—) 
though he entertained sanguine hopes 
the men might be replaced without having 
recourse to the ballot, which was d : 
a hardship. His Lordship concluded 5 

obtaining leave to bring in “ a Bu, ble 
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ble his Majesty to accept of the services of 
a portion of the militia for the more vigo- 
rous prosecution of the war.” 

Mr Whitbread declared he would support 
this measure, ia the hope, that the increased 
means would be applied to their legitimate 
object, the obtaining of a speedy and hon- 
ourable peace, and that no object of ambi- 
tion on our part, or on the part of our Al- 
lics, would divert us from it. 


Monday, Now. 15. 


Tn a Committee of Supply, the following 
sums were voted for the service of the en- 
suing year: 4£.67,578 Civil List Deficien- 
cies: £.5.45% for Parliamentary Services 5 
£.10,000 for improving the communication 
between the couaties of Ediyburgh and 
Vite; £119,500 for the French Emigrant 
Clergy ; £8000 for the St Domingo suffur- 
ers: 411,000 for the Emigrants from ‘Tou- 
low and Corsica; £.19.000 tor the relief of 
American Loyalists; £.4000 for the Goree 
Einigrants ; £.3250 for the relief of the 
French Emigrants of Jersey and Guernsey ; 
and Five Millions to pay off Exchequer 
Bills. 


THE NEW LOAN. 


In a Committee of Ways and Means; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 13 
millions had been voted for the Navai ser- 
vice, and two issues of Exchequer Bills, of 
seven millions and a half, amounting to 27 
millions iu the whole. The Ways and 
Means, to meet the public exigencies, were 
only the annual taxes, amounting to about 
three millions, and the sum to be raised by 
the Loan concluded that morning. It was 
unusual for a Loan to be contracted before 
aforimer Loan had been altogether paid up ; 
but unforeseen circumstances had rendered 
the measure necessary. The amount was 
greater than was absolutely required for 
the public service, since eleven millions 
would have enabled Governinent to carry 
on the business of the country till the usual 
period of application to Parliament; but as 
the holders of Exchequer Bills were desi- 
rous of disposing of them, for the sake of 
laying out the produce in the public funds, 
which had risen, it had been thought better 
to combine two operations at once—to raise 
such a sum as would render another appli- 
cation to Parliament this Session unneces- 
sary, and to avoid an additional issue of 
Exchequer Bi!!s. The Loan contracted that 
morning was, in consequence, Twenty-two 
millions. ‘The terms were, that for every 
£.100 moncy subscribed, the contributor 
should be entitled to £.110 in the three per 
cents. and £.67 in the Consolidated Annui- 


ties, which made a beneficial difference in 
favour of the country, between the terms of 
the present and the last loan, of 8s. 6d. of 
Long Annuities, and £.7 in the 3 per cent. 
Consolidated Annuities. The saving was 
£.1u18s. per cent. or £.2 more than in June 
last. The Loan was also in other respects 
more favourable. The bonus to subscribers 
in June fast was £.5 » 10 « 6 per cent.; in 
the present Loan it was £.5 0 6 v 24. The 
amount of the bonxs in the former loan was 
about £.4 per cent. ; while in this it would 
amount only to £3.» 6s; and yet he had 
the satisfaction of learning that the loan 
was likely to be beneficial to the contractors, 
as it was already at a premium of 34 per 
cent. ‘ He certainly had to congratulate the 
Committee and the public on a bargain so 
advantageous in all respects. Instead of 
bearing any resemblance to a forced loan, 
it seemed, from the readiness of the Cons 
tractors, and the eagerness of many worthy 
friends, rather a loan forced upon the Trea- 
sury. Besides the increase of the annual 
charges, on account of the interest of this 
loan, it had been settled by the law, that 
in ull cases where, in addition to the loan 
of the year, it should be found necessary to 
raise a supplemental loan, that a sinking 
fund should be created at the same time for 
its redemption equal to one-half of the 
interest of such loan. Now, as the annual 
interest of the present loan would amount to 
£.1,168,200 there must be a sinking fund 
added to the amount of one half that sum, 
which would be £.584,100. The charges 
of management would amount to £.11,600 
more, which would make the total of the 
increased annual charge created by this loan, 
amount to £.1,763,900. Now, as to the 
Ways and Means to meet this annual 
charge, he believed, that it would be easy 
to anticipate, that he meant to conform to 
the Act which he had before alluded to, and 
throw this charge upon the stock remaining 
in the handa of the Commissioners for the 
Redemptioa of the National Debt. The 
capital stock which was created by the pre- 
sent loan was £.24,200,000 in the Reduced 
3 per cents. and £.14,740,000 in the 3 per 
cents. Consols. Before he sat down, he was 
happy to state that the revenue was better 
than it had been last year, and that the re- 
ceipts of the last quarter had exceeded by 
£.1,700,000 the ainourt of the receipts of 
the corresponding quarter in the last year. 
The. Resolutions were then put and agreed 
to. 


Wednesday, Nov. 11. 
PUBLIC TREATIES. 


Lord Castlereagh, in 2 long and animated 
speech, called on the Heuse te make pro- 
ven 
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vision for the fulfilment of those Treaties 
which his Majesty’s Ministers had conclud- 
ed with Foreign Powers. His Lordship 
concluded his speech, in which he took a 
cursory view of the exertions made by each 
of the Allied Powers, by stating that the 
whole of the sumnecessary for our immedi- 
ate military expence on the continent would 
be 10,400,0001.—nainely, four millions for 
the Peninsula, and six millions for Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden, and Austria; but as_pro- 
vision had béen made for great part of this 
expence, while more was required to fulfil 
engagements which were not yet in a shape 
to be sulinitted to Parliament, he should 
move that three millions be granted on ac- 
count. 

Mr Canning contrasted the past and 
present state of the war, with the military 
zlory acquired by our troops in the Peninsu- 
la, and gave his cordial assent to the motion. 
He charactcrised the arrogance, tyranny, and 
unbounded ambitton of Buonaparte, who 
had, by enslaving the press, and every where 
attempting to establish a military despotism, 
endeavoured to roll back the tide of civiliza- 
tion, and reduce Europe to a state of barba- 
ism, in the most appropriate terms. He 
deprecated the sickly sensibility which 
prevailed abroad, and induced many to blame 
the advance of Lord Wellington inte France. 
For his part, he rejoiced at the establish- 
ment of the British, Spanish, and Portuguese 
forces in the enemy's country, nor did he 
think there was any danger to dread from 
it. Heconcluded by applauding the system 
of affording aid to the Allies by bills of credit. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote objected to the grant 
of subsidies to loreign Powers at a time 
When the annual taxes bore so heavy on the 
community. He recommiciuded that we 
Should be moderate, and consistent in our 
views. Adverting to the caupaigne of 1799 
and 1800, he observed, that in the first the 
Alles were very successful; but in the lat- 
ter, the fatal battles of Marengo and Hoen- 
Iyncen laid Austria again prostrate at the 
feet of France. No cependence could be 
placed on the small states of Germany, as 
they alternately joined the strongest party. 
{ie deprecated any attempt to restore the 
Bourbons to the throne of France as likely 
to Iead to interminable war. 

Mr said, that unless some 
broad and definite outline of the demands of 
the Allies and of the concessions of Buona- 
parte were previcusly laid down and firmly 
adhered to, we should soon hear of some of 
our Allies making a separaic peace. The 
great course of events held out to us a most 
unportan lessen. If we did not take 
Warping fio. it, but attempted blindly to 
push our adyontage woo far, he teared that we 
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should only raise the same irresistible power 
in France which, in 1793, had repelled the 
combined attacks of Europe. 

Mr Baring objected to the Subsidies bo. 
ing remitted to the Continent by bills, as 
they would not be worth more than 40 or 30 
per cent. and might prove an obstacle ta 
the Bank resuming their payments in cash, 
He likewise spoke against re-esiablishing 
the smaller German states, who, being won 
by France, gave her an ascendancy over 
Austria. The Resolutions were then veted. 

Thursday, Nov. 18. 

On the 3d reading of the Militia Volun- 
teering Bill, Mr Alderman Curtis moved a 
ryder to the Bill, ** to save the iichts and 
privileges of the city of London 5” this was 
agreed to. The worthy Alderman then 
said, that a bill would be introduced next 
week, granting the City Militia Regiments 
(or one of them at least) liberty to volunteer 
on foreign service. 

Mr Whitbread said that he was happy to 
learn from the Noble Lord’s (Castlereagh) 
speech, the preceding night, that after the 
battle of Vittoria, Ministers had communi- 
cated their readiness to accept the profiered 
Hic drew a much 
happier augury from the speech of the Noble 
Lord than from that of the Prince Regent, 
but yet he thought it proper to put on re- 
cord the grounds upen which he was indu- 
ced to give his shppert toMinisters at this 
important crisis, namely, that from a etrong 
Wish and confident expectation that their 
exertions would tend to the attainment of 
the blessings of peace. He then moved that 
the following be inserted in the preamble to 
the Bill; ** for bringing the war to a speedy 
and happy termination, and obtaining the 
blessings of peace upon terms of reciprocity, 
honour, and security to all the belligerent 
powers.” 

Castlereagh opposed the amendment 
as it reflected on past measures, and implied 
that the present measure was brought for- 
ward in a different spirit. He would repait 
that the legitimate object ot all wars, wa 
peace, and that desireable end had neveT 
been lost sight of by Ministers. The A- 
mendinert was then put and negatived: 

Monday Nev. 22. 

Lord Palmerston, in a Committee, rose 
move a vote for an increase of 9V00 men 
and £258,000 avgimentation of 
compared with last year. Tesolutions 
that effect (limiting the whole expens¢ 
£.6,000,000,) were agreed to. 

LOCAL MILITIA BILL. 


Lord Castlereagh rose to move for 
to enable his Majesty to accept from | 


Local Militia the extension of vwitbil 
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witht certain limitations. Government 
atid not propose an alteration in the funda- 
mental establishment of that force, but the 
present necessity for employing on foreign 
service the whole disposable force of the 
country, Gneiuding the militiamen who may 
have accepted the terms of the late act,) 
would demand some new arrangemcuts in 
the disposal of the forces for the internal 
defence of the country. The terms of this 
dew arrangement, as stated by the Noble 
tord, are in substance as follows :— 

The Local Militia whose services were 
now coeniined to their respective counties 
except in cases of actual tumult or rebeilion, 
to be allowed to volunteer their services for 
a limited time in each year not exceeding 
six weeks altogether, inclusive of their train- 
aig month, to the adjacent counties, and 
this onty in eases where local necessity re- 
quired the'r services in garrison duty, and 
the guards of depots for French prisoners, 
‘he usnmbers of which in this country, and 


O41 
in every other country of our Allies, was 
greater than that ef the army of any one 
country in Europe: the next was in order 
to further encourage the volunteering of the 
militiamen to the line, to allow each man 
the time he had already served in the 
militia, as part of the period for which he 
might volunteer his services to the line, 
and if sent to the West Indices, to allow 
each yeer of service tu pass for two; to 
make some permanent allowance to non- 
commissioned officers of militia on retiring 
from the service, or from discharge, as non- 
eflicient ; and also to make some allowance 
as half-pay, upon the conclusion of peace, 
to militia surgeons. 

He concluded by moving for the Bill, 
which was agreed to after some observations 
from Mr Whitbread, who gave his most 
perfect concurrence to al! the plans propos 
sed by Ministers for the occupation of our 
disposable force in aid of the Continent, but 
more especially of Holland. 
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AMERICAN WAR. 


CANADA. 


(THE Amerieans have lately gained some 

impertant advantages in Canada: and 
considerable fears are entertained that they 
wil in the end be able to wrest from Great 
Hritain its possessions in that quarter of the 
globe. It appears that General. Proctor, 
having given way to the clamours of his 


Indian allies to act offensively, on the 2d. 


August, with about 350 British, and between 
3 and 4000 Indians, attempted to carry by 
assault the works of Fort Sandusky, and 
after a severe contest, was repulsed with 
the loss of 25 killed and 40 wounded.— 
The Indians, previous to the assault, with- 
drew themselves from out the reach of the 
enemy's fire. General Prector, in conse- 
quence, retreated to Sandwich, and after- 
wards to Malden; but which he was obli- 
ged to evacuate, the American General 
Harrison advancing upon him with a supe- 
rior force, with which he took possessign of 
Malden on the 24th Septeinber. Quebec 
papers of the 19th November, state that 
General Proctor's little army having been 
closélv pursued by Harrison with 10,000 


inven, had surrendered near Moravia town ; 
the General and a few of his officers and 
inen only escaping. 

On the Canadian Jakes, the Amerigan 
navy has been no less strecessful. <A dis- 
patch from Commodore Perry gives an ac- 
count of an engagement on Lake Frie, 
which terminated in the defeat and capture 
of the Canadian squadron commanded by 
Capt. Barclay, but said to be wholly man- 
ned and equipped by the inhabitants of the 
province, The two squadrens—the Ameri- 
can consisting of nine, and the Canadian of 
six vessele—inet on the 10th Sept. and the 
former having the advantage of being to 
windward, the action began about twelve at 
noon, by a most destructive fre on the part 
of the Canadiais, principally directed against 
the Lawrence, the American Commodore’s 
ship. This officer finding, after an action of 
two hours, within cannister distance, that 
every gun was rendered uceless, the greater 
part of his crew either killed or wounded, 
and the ship totally unmanageable, heroi- 
cally quitted her in the midst of the engage- 
ment, leaving the command to Lieut. Yar- 
nall, and hoisted his flag on board the 
Niagara, which was enabled by a breez= to 
come gallantly into action. My Perry _ 
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that it was with unspeakable pain he 
perceived, after he was on board the Niagara, 
that Lieut. Yarnail, who had defended the 
Lawrence to the last, without making a 
wanton sacrifice of the crew, had been com- 
pelled to haul down her flag. But the 
British not being able to take possession of 
her, and the other ships bearing up to her 
assistance, her ilag was rehoisted. ‘This 
conduct was certainly dishonourable, as 
from the moment the Lawrence’s flag was 
struck, the firing against her would cease 3 
she ought not therefore to have entered 
At 49 min. 
past two, the signal was made for close 
action, when the Niagara having passed 
through and broken the Canadian line, and 
the Americans possessing a decided superio- 
rity in weight of metal, the two ships, a 
brig, 2 schooners and a sloop, surrendered. 
But not before the Captain and Ist Lieut. 
of the Queen Charlotte, and Ist Lieutenant 
of the Detroit, were killed. Capt. Barclay, 
senior officer, and the Consmander of the 
Lady Prevost, severely wounded ; the Com- 
manders of the Hunter and Chippaway 
slightly wounded ; and the two largest ships 
so much injured that they lost their masts 
the next day. They had also entirely cut 
up the Lawrence, which was obliged to be 
dismantled, and got over the bar into Erie 
harbour for safety. 

There have been two rencontres on Lake 
Ontario, between Sir James Yeo and Com- 
modore Chauncey, one on the 11th, the other 
on the 28th Sept. They lasted several 
hours, but being confined to a distant can- 
nonade, the squadrons separated during a 
heavy gale, without any decided advantage 
on cither side. The Wolfe lost her masts, 
and had five killed; and the Madison had 
28 killed and wounded. Chauncey subse- 
quently, (on the dth Oct.) succeeded in cap- 
turing six transports, which were going 
trom York to Kingston, and having 264 
troops on board. 

A dispatch from Sir G. Prevost dated 
October $, announces the preparations of 
the Americans, with 26,000 regulars and 
10,000 militia, to invade, from different 
points, Upper Canada. To resist this large 
force, Sir George had, besides regulars, a 
body of 13,000 militia. It appears that 
the disasters on Lake Erie arose from delay 
ia the transmission of a dispatch sent by Sir 
G. Prevost, in June last, to Sir J. B. War- 
ren, requesting a reinforcement of seamen. 
It had not been received for two months. 
The crews of two shoops had. however, ar- 
rived at the date of Si G. Prevost’s dispat- 
ches, and were distributed amongst the 
shipping on Lakes Champlain and Ontario. 
Chauncey sailed on the Ist of October to 
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Niagara; and Sir J. Yeo, apprized of it, 
sailed in pursuit, with a strong breeze at 
Ss. W. 

Sir George Prevost has, in a proclamation 
dated Sept. 4, protested against the novel 
and unjustifiable principle adopted by the 
American commanders in making prisoners 
of war, and of paroling the unarmed peace- 
able citizens of Canada. As several per- 
sons, including mechanics, had been deier- 
red from accepting employment as mecha- 
nics, or from aiding in any other manner 
the public service, under an apprehension of 
exposing themselves to the resentment of 
the enemy for having violated their parole, 
Sir George declares, that a parole, even 
lawfully taken, can only extend to the mili- 
tary service in arms, either in garrison or 
in the field, and cannot preclude them from 
performing their ordinary duties as subjects, 
or from the exercise of their usual civil oc- 
cupations. He declares, that should the 
enemy treat any of the pretended parolled 
citizens with severity, he will retaliate ; and 
concludes with avowing his belief that many 
of the paroles taken had been sought for by 
the persons giving them, to evade the per- 
formance of militia and other duties—to 
counteract which he will, after the date ot 
the proclamation, send all such useless and 
disaffected characters as may withhold their 
required aid or service out of the country 
to the enemy, to whom they consider them- 
selves as belonging as prisoners of war, 
there to remain as such until regularly ex- 
changed. 


Letters received from Halifax of the 14th 
September, inclose some further accounts 
of the naval operations in the Chesapeake 
The British squadron under Admiral War- 
ren had taken possession of Swan Island, 
which had been fortified. From this pot 
and Kent Island, the British had sent the 
ships’ barges up Chester and Chopthank 
rivers, and, aided by a considerable bedy o! 
troops (800), had visited the towns of Ches- 
ter, Cambridge, and Oxford, and sent pa 
ties to Easton and Centreville. At most 0! 
these places they had burned such stores 4 
they eould not carry off, and took abundance 
of cattle and provisions. Whilst the partes 
were thus proceeding successfully on S* 
eastern shores of the Chesapeake, *00 
small vessels had been employed to .- 
soundings of the river Chaptaco, on 
northern bank of which stands the city ° 
Bultimore. Great alarm had in conseques’ 
been excited among the inhabitants, 8” 
under the impression that an attack was? 
contemplation, troops had been sent to 
place from Washington. 
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a 
OVERFLOWING OF THE MISSISSIPPT. 


Letters received from the United States 
mention, that in June and July, the river 
Mississippi had risen higher than it had 
been known for 30 years. The consequen- 
ces had been dreadful. The water had burst 
the mounds, and inundated the country on 
the west side to the distance of 65 miles. 
The beautiful and highly cultivated land 
contiguous to Red River was an ocean. The 
inhabitants had fled to the heights, where 
they and their slaves were encamped ; but 
Vast crops, plantations of sugar-canes, with 
an immense number of horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and deer, were swept away. Mr 
Winthrop Sargent had lost 500 head of cat- 
tle—many other proprietors of land, from 
three to 400. The loss of neat cattle alone 
was estimated at 22,000 head. Every little 
spot of bare ground was crowded with ani- 
mals. Jt was not uncommon to find herds 
of deer intermixed with wolves, and both, 
from a sense of danger, equally domestica- 
ted. ‘The waters, at the latest date, had 
not lowered more than two feet. The 
miasmati arising from the stagnant waters, 
putrid carcases, Ac. was beconie so strong, 
that a pestilence was anticipated: it had 
already become unhealthy to reside within 
many miles of the inundation: and the 
feathered tribe were so overpowered by it, 
that, on approaching particular spots, they 
fell dead in dozens. The total loss of pro- 
perty is variously estimated; the lowest is 
eight millions of dollars ; the highest twenty- 
two. 

UNITED STATES. 


Loan of 7,500,000 Dollars.—On Satur- 
day last, being the day fixed for receiving 
proposals for the loan of 7,500,000 dollars, 
authorized by an act of the last session of 
Congress, proposals for more than twelve 
millions and a half of dollars were offered 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. The loan 
was taken at 83 dollars 35 cents. in money 
for 100 dollars in stock, bearing an interest 
of six per cent. The privilege of prompt 
payment for the Jatter instalments not 
being given to the lenders in this loan, @ 
measure which subjects the Treasury to pay 
interest on the money before it is wanted 3 
the terms are one per cent. better to the 
government than those on which the loan 
of sixteen ‘millions was contracted for six 
months sinca—wNational Intelligencer, Sep- 
tember 23. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The following information has been re- 
gcived through the West Indies :— 


** The province of Venzuela, with the 
exception of Porto Cavello, Cove, and Ma- 
racayho, had been subdued by the insurgent 
army, Which, it appears, is gaining the as- 
cendency in every direction. In consequence 
of this state of things, many of the inhabi- 
tants attached to the government of Spain 
were seeking refuge in other countries from 
the horrors attendant on revolutionary war- 
fare, and vessels with numbers of these un- 
fortunate fugitives were daily arriving at 
Curacoa. 

** There is every reason to believe that 
Porto Cavello hag since been taken by the 
insurgents, as on the 2d September an 
Otlicer arrived at Curacoa in an open boat 
from that port, who stated that a heavy 
bombardment had been heard from the forts 
supposed to be during an attack by General 
Boliva, who had marched from the Caraccas 
some time since at the head of 5000 men, 
for the purpose of reducing that place. 

** Intormation has been received from 
Raracoa ef the arrival of two line of battle 
ships, with 25 sail under their protection, 
end 6000 troops on board, from Cadiz. 
They reached that port on the 2d Septem- 
ber where they obtained pilots to proceed to 
the Havannah.” 

We learn the following intelligence, rela- 
tive to Spanish affairs in South America, by 


advices from St Thomas's dated dth Oc- 


tober, ISL3. 

* A trigate, a brig of war, and six trans- 
ports, with 1200 soldiers, arrived at La 
Guavra, on the of September.—The 
Colonel Commandant, and the second Cap- 
tain of the frizate, immediately landed. In 
order to deceive them, the Patriots received 
them with loud acclanitions, and long live 
** Ferdinand the seventh,” and, by  strata- 
gem, these officers were further induced to 
send on board for their dispatches, which 
were brought on shore, and the moment. the 
Patsiots got possession of them, they inform- 
ed the Officers in question of the change 
which had taken place in the Government, 
and threatened to shoot them, if they did 
not order the troops to be landed. But, 
their obstinate refusal, the batteries com- 
menced an ill-d:rected fire against the ships, 
which, although within half cannon-shot, got 
off without much damage. They proceed - 
ed to Puerto Cavallo, to join Monteverde. 
There is not the least uneasiness at Ceraccas 
on account of this reinforcement. The 
Creoles have lost their mild phlegmatic cha- 
racter. ‘The horrors committed against them 
have rendered them furious. The pub- 
lie acts are dated the 3d year of independ- 
ence, and Ist of the war without quarter. 

** Simon Boliver is commander in Chief, 
and martial law is atpresent like that of the 

pro- 
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province of Venezucia. His army is esti- 
mated at 7000 strong, and 1000 are coming 
to him from Comana.” 

Antigone, Sept. 4th. 

We learn from Trinidec, that the sole 
controul of the Spanish Main is now in the 
hands of the Insurgents ; between whom 
and that island there has not of late been any 
intercourse, iN consequence, as is Supposed, 
of a cov] reception having been given to an 
Embassy of the revolutionists ; and that now 
the trade which was formerly carried on 
with Trinidad by means of their launches 
has been transferred to the island of Grana- 
da, whether they frequent'y proceed with 
supplies of catule, Ac. 


- 


WEST INDIES. 

ANOTHER DREADFUL HURNICANE. 
Roseau, Dorinica, Sept. 1. 
This unfortunate colony has again sufitr- 
ed severely under the scourge of divine pro- 
vidence. On the 25th ult. we experienced 
another hurricane at nine in the evening, 
which was accompanicd with such heavy 
deluges of rain, that ihe river burst its banks 
and inundated the toan, forcing in its passage 
every thing that opposed its progress. The 
scene next morning wes dreadful, the street 
choked up with trees, lumber, and sand; 
vast quantitrs of fish of different descriptions 
Tying about; every thing opening to the sea 
underniined, and most of the streets excava- 
ted from ten to fifieen feet. The cestrue- 
tion is terrible, and what provisions the 
wind spared, the rain and torrents have 
washed away. Providentially no lives have 
been Jost, but many have had huair-breadth 
escapes, and several persons have been 
wounded. The three large colunins of 
water which suddenly rushed into the town 
took their respective courses down River- 
street, Hillsborough-street, and New-street 5 
and in the course of a few minutes, the 
whole of the town from Market-street to the 
river side was laid under water to the depth 
of 10 or 12 feet. Every place between 
Cork-strect and the river side, exhibits a 
perfect scene of desolation. Many of those 
houses which had the good fortune to re- 
sist the former storm, were either destroved 
or carried off from their foundations, while 
some of a sinaller kind were totally swept 
into the sea. The materials of those build- 
ings, Which tbe late gale nad spared, and 
whose owners were endeavouring to. raise 

from their ruins, are now entirely lost. 


Basscicrre, Guadaloupe, Sept. 3. 


On Tuesday the 31st ult. during the finest 
appearance of weather that could be possi- 
bly imagined, the river called Aux-Herbes, 
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which traverses the town of Basseterre, rose 
so suddenly, and with a foree and Violence 
so far beyond what has ever happened 
within the remembrance of . the oldest ine 
habitants of that place, that it is considered 
Strange the losses in lives and property 
have been so circumscribed. There were 2 
vast number of people surprised in the 
river, and bore away by the descending tor. 
rent: of those about thirty are said ta have 


perished, and the other unfortunates cing.’ 


ing to the rocks until the flood began to 
abate, for a length of time, gave to the 
spectators the most lively feelings for their 
fate, as it was impossible te alord thea 
any ‘succour. During the vhole tine of 
the inundation a very strong smell, resem). 
ling that of sulphur, intemaixed with bige- 
Water, prevailed so much thronghout the 
town, that many are led to conclude ihata 
reservoir or source of Water hed burst in 
the Souffricre Mountaiv, near Bas:cterre; 
and others again imagines that the accident 
might have been occasioned by a water- 
Spout. 
FRANCE. 
ADDITIONAL CONSCRIPTION. 


The Moniteur of the 17th November 
contains three Matiss du Scnatus Consulte, 
which are extremely long, and of which the 
following is a very brief abstract: 

The first is for placing 300,Q00 men at 
the disposal of the Minister at War, and be- 
gins by referring to that memorable sitting 
in which the Empress pointed out the ne- 
cessities of France ; that France can only be 
safe by proportioning her efforts to those 
made to subject her; that at that period 
the defection of Bavaria, the desertion of 
the Saxons were unknown; that circum 
stances had rendered glorious victories bar 
ren; that the ery of alarm, and for assis 
tance of our children and brothers, still in 
arms, still gloriously fighting on the banks 
of the Rhine, resounded on the banks of the 
Seine, the Rhone, the Deubs, the Girondes 
the Moselle, and the Loire, &c. 3 asks what 
would the situation of France be, should 
the enemies who are on her frontiers pene 
trate into her territory 5 asserts that the 
meeting of Plempotentiaries, on the part df 
the allies, was only intended to deceives 
refers to the partition of Poland as a wart 
ing to France; appeals to the honour ot 
Frenchnien 3 and concludes by sayings that 
surrounded by the whole power of the “ 
tion, the Emperor, as moderate as when Re 
granted Austria the peace of Leoben. and 0 
Campo Formiv, in the hope of signi® 


of Europe, may wisely prepare peacey Dy 


balancing 
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balancing the conditions with justice and 
signing it witk honour. 

The second is for the prolongation of the 
powers of the Deputies to the Legislative 
Body of the 4th series. It begins by pro- 
posing that the Deputies to the Legislative 
Body of the 4th series, shall exercise their 
functions during the whole of the session, 
Which shall open on the 2d of December 
next, assigning as a reason that circumstan- 
ces would not adinit of the delay for repla- 
cing those going out. 

The third is, that his Majesty should ap- 
point to the Presidentship of the Legislative 
Body, in place of chusing, as heretofore, 
from among five candidates presented to 
him by the Legislative Body. Those three 
projects were adopted. 

Then follows a decree, by Article I. of 
which 300,000 conscripts, taken from the 
classes of 1806, 7, and following years— 
IS11, 12, 13, to and including 1814, are 
placed at the disposal of the Minister at 
War. 

Article II. states, that 50,000 men shall 
be immediately levied for active service ; 
and 50,000 more held in readiness, should 
the eastern territory be invaded. 

Buonaparte has issued a decree for pla- 
cing 27,000,000 of francs, to be procured 
on the credit of the budget of 1813, at the 
disposal of the War Minister. ‘The French 
papers state that great preparations are 
inaking for defending the line of the Rhine. 
They also notice that the Landamman of 
Switzerland has, in a proclamation, dated 
Zurich, Nov. 20, declared the neutrality of 
the Cantons. He announces his intention 
to transmit to the Belligerent Powers a 
notification of this event—of his intention 
to maintain the present constitution—to 
guard the territory against violation, and to 
cause this neutrality to be respected, if ne- 
cessary, by force of arms. 

The meeting of the French Legislative 
Body, which had been summoned to take 
place on the 2d instant, has been since pro- 
rogued to the 19th, and subsequently to the 
24th. From this circumstance it has been 
supposed that Bonaparte has made offers of 
peace to the allies; imagining, in the case 
of their being rejected, that the Legislative 
Body will the more readily agree to his 
ineasures for the prosecution of the war. 

THE NORTHERN WAR. 
QISASTROUS RETREAT OF THE FRENCH 
FROM LEIPsic. 

All the accounts from the allied armies, 
and from our Ambassadors and Generals 
with these armies, concur in representing 
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the retreat of the French, after their signa! 
defeat at Leipsic, as almost as destructive 
to their troops as the memorab® retreat ot 
last year from Moscow. An otticial repor! 
from the Silesian army under General 
Blucher, gives the following details :— 

** Before daylight, on the morning of the 
27th of October, the enemy had quitted the 
town of Kisenach, which was immediately 
after entered by Marshal Blucher’s army, 
an advanced corps of which had been sent 
directly in pursuit, and came up with the 
rear of the cnemy at the entrance of the de- 
files in the mountains, within about a Ger- 
man mile from the towne The blowing up 
of several ammunition waggons, the de- 
struction or abandonment of bagyage, and 
the capture of several stragglers, was the 
immediate consequence, but the enemy had 
penetrated far into the defiles, where the 
ground was not favourable for the advance 
of the cavalry, and it was only by following 
his march for the three subsequent days, 
that the precipitancy and disasters of his 
flight beoame obvious. For an extent of 
nearly 50 English miles, from Eisenach to 
Fulda, carcases of dead and dying horses, 
without number, dead bodics of men, who 
had been either killed or perished through 
hunger, sickness, or fatigue, lying on the 
roads or in the ditches ; parties of prisoners 
and stragglers, brought in by the Cossacks, 
blown up or destroyed ammunition and 
baggage waggons, in such numbers as abso- 
lutely to obstruct the road, sutliciently at- 
tested the sufferings of the enemy, whilst 
pillaged and burning towns and villages 
marked, at the same time, the ferocity with 
which he had conducted himself. The 
number of the dead bodies on the road had 
been considerably augmented, from a reso- 
lution that had been taken to carry off all 
the sick and wounded, not resulting surely 
from any principle of humanity, but pro- 
bably as matter of boast, in the relations 
that might be given to the world of the 
event, as several of these men were found 
abandoned on the road, in the last gasp of 
hunger and disease, the dead and the dying 
frequently mixed together, lying in groupes 
of six or eight, by hulf-extinguished fires, 
on the road side. Several of these men 
must have been compelled to move on foot, 
as their bodies were found on the road with 
the sticks, with which they had endeavoured 
tu support their march, lying by their sides. 
The number of dead bodies might have 
been counted by hundreds, and in the space 
from Eisenach to Fulda, could certainly not 
have amounted to much Jess than a thou~ 
cand. The enemy continued to be closely 


pursued during the three days merch from 
‘isenach 
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'isenach to Vach Heunefeld and Fulda, and 
frequent cannonading ensued at the head 
of the advaneed guard, but the nature of 
the country not perimitting the cavalry te 
Set, the enemy escaped with only such lose 
ses as have been enumerated.” 

In the encounters with the Bavarians 
year Tlanau, the French state that their loss 
aid not execed 500 men, while that of the 


The Frankfort Gazctte, 


oi the fth September, contains a dispatch 
trom General Fresnel, who succeeded Gen. 
Wrede in the command of the Austro-Ba- 
varian army, frem which it appears that 
there was @ series of engagements, in all of 
which Gen. Wrede was victorious, and 


Bonaparte defeated. 


In an engagement 


that toek place on the LOth, between Kot- 
tenbach and Geluhausen, Gen. Delamotte 


Generals and 150. oilicers. 
Cot. Gen. Wrede made a reconnoissance, 
und having ascertained 


could not wholly prevent. 


= 


cook frem the French two cannon and 
£000 prisoners, among which were two 
On the 30th 


that Bonaparte, 
who wes approaching, had still frem 60 to 
G000 mea, while bis own force, in conse- 
Guence of having sent ont large detachments, 
was only 30,000 men in frent of Hanan, he 
determined to nopede the retreat, which he 
Ifaving made 
the necessery dispositions, he was attacked 
by Bonaparte in person, who brought up 
pieces of cannon, to compel him to 
sive wey. In this object Napoleon failed, 


as the comsbinod ermy retained pdssession of 


the Feld of battle until night, when the left 
wine was withdrawn behind Hanau. The 
enemy tien commenced his retreat, and, to 
cover it, aitempted to carry by as- 
sanlt. "Po spare the town from bombard. 
ment, Gen. Wrede withdrew the garrison 
oa the morning ef the Gist Oet.3 but the 
French having, on their cutrance, began a 
general pillage, the allied ermy recovered it 
by assaukt, bit with the loss of its Com- 
in Chiol, Wrede, who was mortally 
wounded im the attack. This irreparable 
loss so incensed the Austro-Bavarian troops, 
thet they put every Frenchman in the town 
tothe sword. ‘Phe Austro-Bavarian loss is 
computed at 7060 hilled and wounded, and 
some missing. That of the enemy was 
killed and wounded. The greatest 


part ot the fatter perished in the weed of 


Lamprer, the rapidity with which the ene- 
say ervetcd his retreat, not having permit. 
ted him to earry them oth ‘Phe road from 
thance to Prankfort was covered with dead 


ing 


gates, dead horses, and dismounted ame. 
mumton Pugitives were taken 
tpen all the rocds. and, besides those al- 
ready enumerated. 15,060 had been broweht 


Nn were unable to acep Up w wth the 


~ 


army 3 among them are Generals Morseil 
and Avesani, end 280 officers, 

‘ Bonaparte’s talents as a General has been 
called in question en account of his positions 
at the battles near Leipsic. bulletin 
from the Crown Prince of Sweden concludes 
with the following severe remarks on this 
subject : 

* ft is inconceivable how a man, whe 
had commanded in 30 pitched battles, and 
who had exalted himself by military glory, 
in appropriating to himself that of all the 
old French Generals, should have been ¢a- 
pable of concentrating his army in so unfa- 
vourable a position as that in which he had 
placed it. The Elster and the Pieisse in 
his rear, & marshy ground to traverse, and 
only a single bridge for the passage of 
100,000 men and 3000 baggage waggons 
—every one asks, Is this the great captam 
who has hitherto made Murope tremble.” 

It will be recollected, that Bonaparte at- 
tributed the greatest pert of the loss suffer 
edon the day of his retreat from Leipsie, to 
the premature blowing up of a bridge by a 
corporal of sappers. 

In the Anstrian bulletin of the 28th 
October, we find the following passage al- 
luding to this subject :—** The courier who 
Was carrying to Paris reports of the battles 
of the 16th and Isth, and ef the taking «f 
Leipsic, on the 19th, has been intercepted. 
According to the dispatches found upod 
him, the allied armies were completely 
beaten on the two former days They 
ascribe the extraordinery number ot prison 
ers taken at Leipsic to the premature blow: 
ing up of a bridge. circum» tance Was 
entirely unknown to the allies, who pawed 
the said bridge, and pursued the enemy 
without intermission.” 

- 

Among the important consequences of 
the battles of Leipsie, is the complete cis 
solution of Bonaparte’s confederation of the 
Rhines all the confederate Princes having 
given positive atsurances te the allies ot 
their devotion to the cause of Germanys 
The fortresses cecupicd by the French ot 
the Flbe, Gder, and Vistula, are daily falling 
into the hands of the allies. Renaparte hed 
offered to treat for the surrender of these 
fortresses, but his preposals were refused 
The forts at the mouth of the Weser - 
also fallen, and the navigation of that mvs 
is In Consequence entirely free. 

A singular circumstance has 
With respoet to the Freneh foree 
Dresden, urder Marshal St This 
corps hee ebtaincd eapitelacen: = 
Count Klenan, pormitting the garrsen 
return to France, not to serve again 
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troops had actualy marched for this destina- 
tion. Prince Schwartzenberg, the 
mander in Chief of the allied armies, refu- 
sed, however, to ratiry these conditions, and 
wave orders for placiug the troops in the 
same condition as before they capitulated. 
Marshal St Cyr refused to return to Dres- 
den, aid in consequence, by orders of Prince 
Swartzenbers, was made prisoner with all 
his force, coiusisting as is stated, of 35,000 
men including 6,000 sick 

We do not jearn that the allies have yet 
crossed the Rhine; but the coalesced power 
it is said have resolved to agree to no armis- 
tice which might enable France to collect 
its scattered troops. It has accordingly 
been resolved to prosecute the war as the 
only true road to a lasting peace; and a 
sketch of the campaign has been published, 
by which it sppears, that the Crown Prince, 
with 130,000 nea, is to attack the country 
between Cologne and the sea, while Blu- 
cher, with 113,000 is to cross the Rhine at 
Coblentz, and to act iv conjunction with the 
Crown Prince. ‘The grand army, of 200,000 
men, under Prince Schwartzenberg, is to 
attack France through Switzerland, while 
another corps, under Bellegarde, amounting 
to 70,000 men, are to act in Italy, and 
60,000 additional troops are to advance 
through Piedmont. It is thus calculated, 
that, taking the allied army under Lord 
Wellington into account, France will be at- 
tacked by about $00,000 men. 

Marshal Davoust has still a force of about 
60,000 men in the vicinity of Mamburgh. 
He some time since robbed the bank at that 
place of all the money it contained, which 
he sent off to Denmark. ‘The sum is sta- 
ted to have consisted of 500,000 francs in 
Hambhurgh coined money, 900 bags with 
from 995 to 1000 piastres each, and about 
4} millions of francs in bars. 

Hanover has: bcen again restored to ils 
old government: and his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland has gone out from 
Great Britain as Governor-General and 
Commander in Ehie’, in the name of the 
Prince Regent, of all those ciectoral domin- 
ions. 

The King of Bavaria has issued a formal 
declaration of war acainst Franee. It is 
couched in a spirit contiition for past 
fences. ©The alliance between France and 
Bavaria in 1806, it states. was formed upon 
the basis of mutual terest. Bonaparic, 
however, treated Bavaric as a vassal state, 
and demanded her contingent to mareh 
egaixst Russia in 1512, an wivasion wits 
which the interests of Bovana had ny con- 
cern. Of 38,000 Bgvariahs woo marched 
into Russia, not a man returned! ‘The 
more immediate cause of the defection of 


Bavaria is stated to be the total disrecard 
shewn by Bonaparte of her security whea 
he marched to the Elbe in ISIS. fle not 
only lett Bavaria utyprotected, but even feet 
the impudence to call for the whole bavo- 
rian army again to follow hin to the blbe. 

It is remarkable, that three days after tic 
battles of Leipsic, the government of Don. 
mark issued a dechiration of war agen. 
Russia aid Prussia. [t is reported Cie 
King has since sent an embassy t) th 
Crown Prince of Sweden, with proposals (> 
treat for peace, and that Bernadoites remice, 
he would treat with Bonmark on its ows 
ground. 


TOLLAND. 


On the 30th November, the Prince o. 
Orange landed in Holland, and immiediatery 
issued the following proclamation 

William Frederick, by the grace of 
God, Prince of Orange and Nassan, de. 

* To all these who these presetits shal 
see, hear, or read, ereeting. Ue it made 
known: 

Dear Countrynien 

“ After nineteen years of ant 
suffering, I have received with heartfelt ios 
your unanimous invitation to come amones! 
you. T am now arrived, and, I trust, un 
der Divine Providence, that f shall be the 
Means of restoring vou to your ancient in 
dependence and: prospovity. ‘Phis iy my 
sole object, and have the sotisiietion 
assure you, that it is equally the el) 
the allied powers. Tt bs in 
wish of the Prince Regent ef the tmiicd 
Kingdom of Great Britam Prolind, 
of his Government. OF this veu will 
convinced, by the 
which that powerful country is 


going to give you, and winch, trust, will 


Jay the foundauion of those elt and intimate 

ties of fricndship and nave 

s0 long made the of bor sites. 

Lam come, disposed ard determined 

give and forget ¢ that’ | 

passed. We lave ali eas common ot 

ject, which is to heal the woods ef ens 

native country, ty it to its rm 

and eplende Ur amonenation. “Phe revis 

of trade and comiperce be 

Im mMedtite o All 

party west be for ever be 

romote tour Oar 7 

c.cest sor. uf 
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countrymen, with heart and soul with me, 
and our common country will flourish 
again, as in the days of old, and we shall 
transmit unimpaired to our posterity the 
blessings we have received from our ances- 
tors. 


“Given under my seal and signature, 
Dee. 1, ISTS. 


The work of counter-revolution so haps 
pay begun at Amsterdam on the 15th ult. 
has been since carried on in such a manner 
as leaves little doubt that the Dutch wili 
be able to place their newly-acquired inde- 
pendence on a firm basis. On the 
Nov. the French troops evacuated Embden 3 
wnd the next day, a detachment of Prince 
Narishkin’s Cossacks entered it, took some 
prisoners, and made themselves masters of 
the Pouaniers’ magazines. On tho loth, 
this General, who commands the advanced 
euard of the Allied Army, pursuing his 
adventurous career, entered Groningen, 
where he toek provisions and stores for 
40,000 men. ‘The sume day, Embden was 
eceupicd by a Prussian detachment 3 the 
Prussian Government was restored there, 
the Prussian flag was re-hoisted ; and, with- 
in a few days, measures were taken for se- 
curing the territory, by raising the land- 
sturm, as in other Prussian States. Mean- 
while, General Narishkin marched forward 
uninterruptedly to the Ys: which he cros- 
sed on the 19th, moving in two columns on 
Nykerk and Anersfert, where he arrived on 
ihe @ist. By this time, the restoration of 
ihe House of Orange was in progress. The 
French troops, scattered up and down in 
Jiolland, were strack with alarm, and fled 
towards some ef the princrpal fortresses. 
The enemy's General, Molitor, however, by 
the Qdth ult. had, according to a Report of 
the Provisional Government, issued at the 
tlacve on the 26th, summoned resolution, 
io make an etlort for retrieving his circum- 
stances. He on that day pushed forward 
detachinents at once upon Amsterdam, 
Dordrecht, and Woerden. He succeeded 
the last point, though at an expence of 50 
silled: at the other points, Amsterdam and 
Yordrecht, he was repulsed, with the loss 
efmany killed, wounded, and prisoners, by 
the citizens, who followed him in his retreat 
from. the former city, and took five pieces 
ef cannom ‘The success at Woerden was 
but momentary. Molitor was obliged to 
callin his troops towards Gorcum, and they 
were pursued by the Patriots, who, sup- 
ported by their gun-buats, engaged the 
French at Papendrecht, and forced them to 
retire to Sliedroch and Hartixveld, between 
Dordrecht and Gorcum. The rising spirit 
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of the people was cagerly met and cherish. 
ed by the Provisional Government. 
opened places for recruiting in the provin. 
ees of Holland, Utrecht, Friezland, Gronin- 
gen, Overyesct, and Drenthal, where the 
flag of Orange was already displayed over 
the ruins of tyranny, and it proclaimed a 
levy of 35,000 men. Prince Narishkin’s 
corps, amounting to 2000 men, arrived in 
Amsterdam between the 23d and 28th. 
They marched direct from  Amersfort, 
Whither a corpse of infantry and cavalry of 
the allied army, amounting to 22,000 men, 
had previously penctrated. The French 
garrison in Amsterdam capitulated. De- 
tachments of Cossacks had likewise arrived 
at the Hague, Leyden, Rotterdam, Scheve- 
ling, Ac. and were received by the citizens 
with the most lively joy. On the evening 
of the 20th ult. Gen. Von Bulow took Ar- 
neim, a strong fortress on the Rhine. A 
pert of the garrison was put to the sword; 
the remainder escaped through one of the 
gates, pursued by his cavalry. ‘The same 
day the French troops evacuated Schonho- 
ven, which is 14 miles cast of Amsterdam, 
and passed the Lek. On the 2d inst. the 
Brill was liberated, and the Dutch troops 
made themselves masters of the fort at 
Ooltgensplaat. battery at Buitensluis 
was taken by a party of volunteers, heaced, 
it should seem, by an Englishman of the 
name of Adams. 

On the 35th instant, all North Holland, 
except the Helder, was free from the 
French. Admiral Verhcuil, appointed to 
the chief command in the Zuyder Zee, had 
made an official Report of the spirit which 
animated all the people of the dock-yards, 
and which had communicated itself se 
widely to the crews of the Texel fleet, that 
Admiral Verhcuil, afraid to trust the greater 
part of them aboard, had turned them 
ashore, and shut himself up in the fort o! 
La Salle. Private letters state that his 
chief reliance was on a body of about 800 
French soldiers, with whom he had mane 
ned the batteries at the Helder, command 
ing the flect. To any proposition for Te 
toring the ships on terms advantageous 
henourable to himself, he has (though & 
Dutchman) obstinately replied, ** I servé 
the French Emperor, who placed me ¥ 
command after he took possession of this 
country: I can obey his commands ma 
The principal places still retained ) son 
enemy are Breda (containing 1500 troop*)i 
Bergen-op-Zoom, and Gorcum. al 

‘The Prince of Orange, as we have al t 
stated, landed at the Hague on the 
and on the 2d instant made his solem? 
entry inte, Amsterdam, where he 
ceived with every demonstration of pub" 
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Teyoleing, and proclaimed with loud acclam- 
ations Sovereign of the Netherlands. Supplies 
of arms, ammunition, and clothing, were 
sent from Britain along with his Serene 
Highness, and part also of the British troops 
had been landed and marched against the 
strong places still in) French possession, 
The Hereditary Prince of Orange, who has 
frequently during the Spanish Campaign 
distinguished himseif under Lord Welling- 
ton, has arrived in Britain, and is imme- 
diately to set off for Holland, where his 
presence must be eminently useful in estab- 
lishing the authority of his family. 

In the first expressions of Dutch patrio- 
tism, the people in some places appear to 
bave proceeded with more zeal then pru- 
dence, as the French troops, after recover- 
ing from their first panic, and finding the 
people without arms and ammunition, had 
returned upon them, and in several cases 
made them pay severely for their loyalty. 
The following relation of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the French soldiers upon the de- 
Fenceless inhabitants of the town of Woer- 
den, we would wish, however, for the sake 
ef humanity, to believe an exaggerated pic- 
tire. 


Wroerden, Nov. 30. 


** Wednesday the 24th inst. was certain- 
ty the most dreadful day ever Known in this 
town, and whicl. has been productive of ge- 
neral sorrow and eatreme misery. On the 
preceding evening, about 250 inen of the 
national guards, from the Hague, with two 
pieces of cannon, appeared before this town, 
end demanded of the Freach Commandant, 
who had possession of it with about 25 
tien of his own nation, to surrender it. 
‘Phis was complied with, and op the same 
eveuing the town received its new garrison. 
Un the following morning, being the 25th 
of November, this new garrison was Unex- 
pectedly surprised by a very numerous body 
ef French troops froin Utrecht, provided 
with some pieces of artillery ; and after a 
sinart skiymish, in which some men fell on 
both sides, taken by sturm. 


** Now commenced the dreadful plunder- 
ing, devastations, and inhuman murders. 
The houses, which could not be opened on 
account of the doors and windows having 
been fastened, were beaten open by artil- 
lery : cabinets, chests, and boxes, were cut 
and broke open; the ready imoney, un- 
soined gold and silver, jewels, linen, and 
clothing, stolen ; valuable papers destroyed : 
glasses, china, and other earthenware, bros 
ken and thrown into the streets; the pour 
tuhabitants, already frightened alimost to 
death, and begging for their lives, were 
fered to discover where they had secreted 
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their other valuables. Death and destruc- 
tion had at length penetrated into every 
habitation: the blood of the most virtuous 
husbands and fathers, of the best mothers, 
of grey-haired antients, of tender infants, 
stained the walls of their peaceful habita- 
tions, and streamed out of the houses along 
the strects. 

** Four-sand-twenty inhabitants of this lit- 
tle town, which have already suffered by 
the barbarians, were cruelly murdered,with- 
out any reason given for such proceedins. 
About tifty others were wounded, more er 
less, severely, several of whom must cer- 
tainly die of their wounds. Not even the 
ministers of any religion were spared, al- 
though they had fled to the altar. Old 
inen of upwards of eighty years, infants in 
their mothers’ arms, were immediately shot 
or slain by the sword. A woman in child- 
bed, and who would have been delivered of 
twins, was deliberately shot through the 
body whilst lying in her bed, after having 
uncovered her; and the bedstead set ov 
fire, after miserably murderiag the mother 
and her offspring. 

“* No tears of the poor creatures berging 
for mercy, no cries of kneeling children, 
could soften the hearts of these miscreants ; 
who, on the contrary, and with loud laugh- 
ter and derision, disgraceful to humanity, 
carried their cruelties so far as ty comm: 
their murders before the eyes of the neurest 
relations, throwing out the bleeding bodies, 
covered with dirt, in presence of despairing 
widows and shrieking children, and con- 
mitting all abuses on the naked corpses. Ir 
is impossible to give any particular state- 
ment of the atrocities and cruelties commut- 
ted in this slight description; the pen re- 
fuses, and modesty forbids, to describe all 
the enormities of these cannibals, who have 
rendered the former French tyrauny a mere 
pastime. Languor and mortal dread is to 
be read in every countenance. At the firs: 
meeting, people of all ranks embrace eac!: 
other, wondering to meet again alive. The 
bloody streets, the broken buildings, the 
furniture destroyed, form a picture, froni 
which every human being must start with 
horror.—Those who formerly dispensed to 
others, are now themselves in want of the 
first necessaries of life, and cast their long- 
ing eyes to their fellow Netherlanders, whe, 
by the Divine Providence, have been pre- 
served from the executioners. 

** They remained here till they had car- 
ried off their bloody booty with stolen hor- 
ses, and carriages, and then, like monsters 
who shun the light of day, left the town in 
silence, like thieves, in the night of the 
27th, leaving nothing behind them but 
blvod and tears.” 

SPAIN. 
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SPAIN, 


-- 

Tie allied army under the gallant Mar- 
shai Wellington, has, on French ground, 
gained anuther <dccisive victory over the 
enemy, as will appear from the following 
cuspatch from the noble Marquis: 

&t Pe, Novembcr 18, 1813. 

My Lord,——The enemy have, since the 
heginning of August, occupied a position 
with their right upon the sea, in front of St 
Jean de Luz, and on the left of the Niveile, 
their centre on La Petire La Khune in Sarre, 
and on the heights behind the village, and 
their Icft, consisting of two divisions of in- 
fantry, under Comte D’Erlon, on the right 
of that river, on a strong height in rear of 
Anhoue, and on the mountain of Mondarin, 
which protected the epproach to that vil- 
lage: they had one division under Gen‘ 
Foy at St Jean Pied de Pert, which was 
joined by one of the army of Arragon, wi- 
Aer Gen. Varis, at the time the left of the 
allied army crossed the Bidassoa on 7th 
October ; General Foy’s division joined those 
on the heights behind Anhoue, wher: Licut.- 
General Sir R. Hill moved into the valley 
of Rastan. 

The enemy, not satisfied with the natural 
strength of this position, had the whole of 
at fortified, and their right, in particular, 
had been made so strong, that I did not 
deem it expedient to attack it in front. 

Pamplona having surrendered on the 
3lst of October, and the right of the army 
having been disengaged from covering the 
blockade of that place, I moved Lieutenant 
General Sir Rowland Hill. on the 6th and 
7th, into the valley of Bastan, as soon as 
the state of the roads, after the recent rains 
would permit, intending to attack the ene- 
my on the Sth instant; but the rain which 
tell on the 7th instant having again rendcr- 
ed the roads impract.cabie, 1 was obliged to 
defer the attack till the 10th, when we 
compictely succeeded in carrying all the 
posilions on the enemy's left and centre, in 
separating the former from the latter, and 
by these means turning the enemy's strong 
positions occupied by their right on the 
Lower Nivelle, which they were obliged to 
evacuate during the night, having taken 51 
pieces of cannon, and 1400 prisoners. 

The object of the attack being to force the 
enemy"s centre, and to establish our army in 
rear of their right, the attack was made in 
colunins of divisions, each led by the Gene- 
ral Oilicer commanding it, and each form- 
ing its own reserve.  Lieutenant-General 
Sir Rowland Hill directed the movement of 
the right. consisting of the 2d divisien, un- 
der Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir William 
Stewart, the Gth division, under Licuten- 
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ant-General Sir He. Portuguese 
division, under Lieut.-General Sir John 
Hamilton, and a Spanish division, under 
General Morillo, and Colonel Grant's bri 
gade of cavalry, anda brigade of Portuguese 
artillery, under Lieut.-General and 
three mountain guns, under Lieut.-Robe. 
which attacked the positions of the enemy 
behind Anhoue. 
Marshal Sir W. Beresford directed th¢ 
movements of the right of the centre, con. 
sisting of the Sd division under Major-Ge. 
neral the Hon. Charles Colville, the 7th di. 
vision under Mariscal de Campo Le Cor, 
and the 4th division under Licutenant-Ge. 
neral the Hon. Sir Lowry Cole. The lat- 
ter attacked the redoubts in front of Sarre, 
that village and the heights behind it, sup- 
ported on their left by the army of reserve 
of Andalusia, under the command of the 
Mariscal de Campo Don Pedro Giron, which 
attacked the enemy's positions on their right 
of Sarre, on the slopes of La Petire La 
Rhune, and the heights beyond the village, 
on the left of the 4th division. Major Ge- 
neral Charles Baron Alten, attacked with 
the light division and General Longa’s Span- 
ish division, the enemy’s positions on La 
Petite La Rhune, and having carried them, 
co-operated with the right of the centre on 
the attack of the heights behind Sarre. 
Gen. Aiten’s brigade of cavalry, under 
the direction of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, followed the movements of the cen- 
tre, and there were three brigades of Bri- 
tish artillery with this part of the army, and 
three mountain guns with Gen. Giron, aud 
three with Major-Gen. Chas. Alten. 
Lieut.-Gen. Don Manuel Freyre movee 
in two columns, from the heights of Man- 
dale towards Ascain, in order to take a- 
vantage of any movements the enemy might 
make froin the right of his position towares 
his centre ; and Licut.-Gen. Sir John Hope. 
with the left of the army, drove in the enc 
my’s out-posts in front of their entrench 
ments on the Lower Nivelle, carried ther 
doubt above Orogne, and established hin- 
self on the heights immediately oppost 
Sibour, in readiness to take advantage © 
any movement made by the enemy's right 
The attack began at day-light, and angi 
Gen the Hon. Sir Lowry Cole having © 
liged the enemy to evacuate the redoudt om 
their right, in front of Sarre, by @ cannon 
ade, and that in front of the leit of the vil- 
iage having been likewise evacuated on the 
approach of the 7th division, under Gener 
Le Cor, to attack it, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lowy 
Cole attacl:ed and possessed himself of the 
village, which was turned, on its left by 
the 3d division, under Major General 
Hon. Charles Colville, and on its right 
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che reserve of Andsiusia, under Don Pedro 
Giron, and Major-General Charles Baron 
Alten carried the positions on La Petite La 
hune. 

The whole then co-operated in the attack 
of the enemy’s main position behind the 
village. "Phe 3d and 7th divisions imme- 
diately carried the redoubts on the left of 
the enemy’s centre, and the light division 
Liose on the right, whiie the 4th division, 
with the reserve of Andalusia on the left, 
attacked their positions in their centre. By 
these attacks, the enemy were obliged to 
abandon their strong positions, which they 
nad fortified with much care and labour ; 
and they left in the principal redoubt on the 
height, the Ist battalion 88th regiment, 
which immedietely surrendered. 

While these operations were going on in 
the centre, I had the pleasure of seeing the 
Oth division, under Lieut.-General Sir Henry 
Clinton, after having crossed the Nivelle, 
and having driven in the enemy’s picquets 
on both banks, and having covered the pas- 
sage of the Portuguese division, under 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Hamilton, on 
its right, make a most handsome attack up- 
on the right of the enemy’s position behind 
Anhoue, and on the right of the Nivelle, 
and carry all the intrenchments, and the 
redoubt on that flank. Licutenant-General 
Sir John Hamilton, supported with the 
Portuguese division, the 6th division on its 
right, and both co-operated in the attack 
et the second redoubt, which was imme- 
diately carried. 

Major-General Pringle’s brigade of the 
second division, under Lieutenant-General 
the Honourable Sir William Stewart, drove 
i the enemy's picquets on the Nivelle aid 
in front of Anhoue, and then Major-General 
Byne’s brigade of the 2d division carried 
the lutrenciments and a redoubt further on 
the enemy’s left, in which attack the Major- 
General and these troops distinguished 
themselves. Major-Gen. Miorillo covered 
the advance of the whole to the heights be- 
hind Anhoue, by attacking the enemy's 
posts on the slopes of Mondarin, and follow. 
ng them towards Itzatee. The troops on 
the heights behind Anhoue were, by these 
operations, under the direction of Lieut.. 
Gen, Sir Rewlaid Hill, foreed to retire to- 
wards the bridge of Cambo, on the Nive, 
with the exception of the division in Mon- 
derin, which, by the march of a part of the 
24 division, under Lieut.-Gen. the Honour- 
oble Sir William Stewart, was pushed into 
the mountains towards Baygory. 

As soon as the heights were carried on 
both banks of the Nivelle, I directed the “al 
end 7th divisions, being the right of our 
eentre, to move by the left of that river up- 
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on St Pe, and the Gth division by the right 
of that river, on the same place, while the 
fourth and light divisions and Generai Gi- 
on’s reserve, held the heights above Ascain, 
and covered this movement on that siac, 
and Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland 
covered it on the other. A part of the enc- 
troops had retired frown their centre, 
and had crossed the Nivelle at St Pes; and 
as soon as the 6th division approached the 
third division, under Major-General the 
Honourable Charles Colville, and the 7th 
division under General Le Cor, crossed that 
river and attacked, and immediately gained 
posession of the heights beyond it. 

We were thus established in the rear of 
the enemy’s right ; but so much of the day 
was now spent, that it was inspossible to 
make any further movement; and I. was 
obliged to defer our further operations till 
the following morning. 

The enemy evacuated Ascain i the after- 
noon, of which village lLicutenant-General 
Don Manual Freyre took possession ; and 
quitted all their works and positions in 
front of St Jean de Luz during the night, 
and retired upon Bedart, destroying ail the 
bridges on the Lower Nivelle. Licutene 
ant-General the Hon. Sir John Hope fol- 
lowed them with the left of the army, as 
soon as he could cross the river; and Mare 
shal Sir Wm. Beresford moved the centre 
of the army as far as the state of the roads 
after a violent fall of rain would allow ; and 
the enemy retired again on the night of the 
Ith, into an entrenched camp in front of 
Bayonne. 

In the course of the operations of which 
I have given your Lordship an outline, in 
which we have driven the enemy from pos 
sitions which they had been fortifying: with 
great labour and care for three months, in 
which we have taken 51 pieces of cannon, 
six tumbrils of ammunition, and 1,400 pri- 
soners, I have great satisfaction in reporting 
the good conduct of all the officers and 
troops. The report itself will shew how 
much reason I had to be satisfied with the 
conduet of Marshal Sir William Beresford, 
and of Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland 
Hill, who directed the attack of the centre 
and right of the army 3 and with that of: 
Licutenant-Generals the Hon. Sir G. L. 
Cole, the Hon. Sir Wm. Stewart, Sir John 
Hamilton, and Sir Henry Clinton; and 
Major-General the Hon. ©. Colville, Char- 
les Baron Alten, Mari-cal De Campo P. Le 
Cor, and Mariscal De Campo Don Pablo 
Morillo, commanding divisions of infantry 
and with that of Don Pedro Giron, com- 
nanding the reserve of Andalusia. 

Licut.-<Gen. Sir Rowland Hill, and Mar- 
sok Sir W. Beresford, and those Genera! 

Officers, 
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Officers, have reported their sense of the 
conduct of the Generals and troops under 
their command, respectively ; and I particu- 
Yarly request vour Lordship’s attention to 
the conduct of Major.-Gen. Byng, and of 
Major-Gen. Lambert, who conducted the 
attack of the 6th division. 1 likewise par- 
ticularly observe the gallant conduct of the 
and G#th regiments, under the com- 
mand of Major Rice and Lieut.-Colonel 
Hawkins, in Major-General Inglis’s brigade, 
in the attack of the heights above St Pe, 
in the afternoon of the LOth. The 8th 
Portuguese brigade, in the 3d division, un- 
der Major-General Power, likewise distin- 
guished themselves in the attack of the left 
of the enemy's centre, and Major-General 
Anson's brigade of the 4th division, in the 
Village of Sarre, and centre of the heights. 

Although the most brilliant part of this 
service did not fall to the lot of Lieut.-Gen. 
the Hon. Sir J. Hope, and Licut.-General 
Don M. Freyre, I have every reason to be 
satisficd with the mode in which these Gen- 
eral Officers conducted the service of which 
they had the direction.‘ 

Our loss, although severe, has not been 
90 great as might have been expected, con- 
sidering the strength of the positions at- 
tacked, and the length of time (from day- 
ight till dark) during which the troops 
were cngaged; but I am concerned to add, 
that Col. Barnard, of the 95th, hk&s been 
severely, though I hope not dangerously 
wounded ; and that we have lost, in Lieut.- 
Col. Lioyd, of the 94th, an officer who had 
frequently distinguished himself, and was 
of great promise. 

I received the greatest assistance ip form- 
ing the plan for this attack, and throughout 
the operations, from the Quarter Master 
General Sir George Murray, and the Adju- 
tant General the Hon. Sir Edward Paken- 
ham, and from Lieutenant Colonel Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, Licut.-Col. Campbell, and 
all the Officers of my personal Staff, and 
his Serene Highness the prince of Orange. 

The artillery which was in the field was 
of great use to us; and I cannot sufficiently 
acknowledge the intelligence and activity 
with which it was brought to the point of 
attack, under the direction of Colonel Dick- 
son, over the bad roads through the moun- 
tains, at this season of the year. 

I send this dispateh by my Aide-de- 
Camp, Lieutenant Marquis of Worcester, 
whom I beg leave to recommend to your 
Lordship. 1 have, Ac. 


(Signed) WELLINGTON. 


Since the returns of the enemy's loss 
were received, we have taken 100 more 
Frisoners, and 400 wounded. 
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British killed—3 Majors, 4 Captains, 11 
Lieutenants, 9 Ensigns, 23 serjeants, 4 
drummers, 229 rank and file, 13 horse. 

Portuguese killed—1 Lieutenant, 3 En. 
signs, I Staif, 5 serjeants, 56 rank and 
file, 3 horses. 

British wounded—2 Generai Staff, 4 Lieut.. 
Colonels, 1 Major, 80 Captains, 58 Lieu. 
tenants, 21 Ensigns, 4 Statt, 104 ser. 
Jeants, 19 drummers, 1534 rank and file, 
28 hortes. 

Portuguese wounded—2 Lieut.-Colonels, $ 
Captains, 9 Lieutenants, 15 Ensigns, 1 
Staff, 28 serjeants, 6 drummers, 432 
rank and file, 3 horses. 

British missing—2 Captains, 1 Lieutenant, 
I serjeant, 84 rank and file. 

Portuguese missing—15 rank and file. 

Total killed—3 Majors, 4 Captains, 12 
Lieutenants, 6 Ensigns, 61 Staff, 28 
serjeants, 4 drummers, 283 rank and 
file, 16 horses. 

Total wounded—2 General Staff, 6 Lieut. 
Colonels, 1 Major, 38 Captains, 67 Lieu- 
tenants, 36 Ensigns, 5 Stafl, 132 ser- 
jeants, 25 drummers, 1966 rank and 
vile, 25 horses. 

Total missing—2 Captains, 1 Lieutenant, | 
serjeant, 69 rank and file. 

General Total—2 General Staff, 6 
Lieutenant-Colonels, 4 Majors, 4 
Captains, 80 Licutenants, 42 Ene 
signs, 6 Staff, 161 serjeants, % 
drummers, 2820 rank and file, 41 
horses. 

FE. M. PAKENHAM, Adjutant-General. 


BRITISH OFFICERS KILLED. 


November 10, 1813. 

Royal Enginecer—Lieut. R. G. Power. 

27th Regiment—Major Thomas Johnstone. 

32d—Ensign John O'Brien Buller. 

40th—Ensign Alexander Dobbin. 

43d—Capt. Thomas Capel, and Licutenaa! 
Edward Freer. 

dlst—Licuts. Maurice Stephens and John 
FE. Taylor. 

57th—Major Dudley Ackland and Lieut. 
George Knox. 

60th—Lieut. Thomas Eccles. 

61lst—Capt. W. H. Furnace and Lieut 
Christopkcr Kellett. 

68th—Capt. H. B. Irwin and Lieut. Rhget 
Stopford. 

S$5th—-Lieut. Arthur Johnston. 

S7ih—LEnsign Morgan Helliard. 

91st—Captain David M*‘Intyre. 

94th—Major Thomas Lloyd, Lieut.-Col- 

Ist Light Batt. King’s German Legion 
Lieut. George Boyd. A 

Brunswick Light Infantry--Licut. Georst 


Scarhorrs. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


AJONDAY the 23d November came on, 

before Lord Justice Clerk, the trial of 
Christian Stirclair, some time residing in St 
Vla, county of Orkney, accused of murder- 
ing, on the 28th April, 1813, a female 
child, about nine ‘months old, the daughter 
of Jane Petrie, and the reputed daughter of 
Thomas Sinclair, the brother of the prisoner, 
by forcing arsenic, or some other substance 
of ap jisonous nature, down-the throat of 
the child in its mother’s absence. 

Jean Petrie, the mother of the child, 
gave evidence in substance as follows :— 
Sakl the child was born in August J812; 
the told Sinclair be the father of 
the child; he wished Jher to ** settle it on 
other men,” which she refused; gave her 
%s. at one time, 4s. at another, and 2s. a 
month after the birth: she threatened, if 
he did not give her more, she would tell 
who was: the father; he then gave her 4s. 
Witness wrote to Mr Yule, minister, to 
baptize the child: he inquired the name of 
the father; told it was Thomas Sinclair 5 
this was on the week before the child died ; 
Sinclair was displeased at his name being 
eiven. Sinclair is a married man, his wife's 
name Nancy Hay. He offered witness 10s. 
a year for aliment to the child; she said 
that would do little; he left the house very 
much displeased. Knows Christian Sin- 
clair, his sister; she came to her house in 
August 1812; the child then about a month 
Gld 3 was afraid to tell her who was the fa- 
ther; did not see her again ull the day of 
the child’s death, about seven o'clock at 
night; it was the Wednesday after the 
Monday on which Sinclair had been 
there. C. Sinciair sat down ; no other per- 
son in the house; the child was sitting in 
the cradle; desired witness to go and get a 
bottle of ale; did not wish to go, but was 
afraid to refuse, she being a violent teimper- 
ed woman; gave C. Sinclair some meal to 
bake for witness, while out for the gle ; 
child was sitting in the cradle, playing with 
a spoon, and crying ** Dad! Dad !” always 
# healthy child, Witness was not long out, 

Dec. 1815. 
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about 3 or 4 minutes; the door was shut 
when she returned, the meal was not touch- 
ed, and the child erving if pains; ran 
to the child and took it up in her arms, 
when it began to retch and vomit; the 
child had not the spoon when she came 
back; found it, after pannel went away, 
between the cradle and the bed; for some 
time neither spoke; witness then said, 
Surely you have huct the elild! but drew 
in her wards again, being afraid of pannel ; 
child seemed afraid of pannel ; she thai said, 
Surely you have hurt the child! Panne put 
ashes on what the child vomited 5) pannel’s 
face seemed changed, and eyes looked wild. 
anne! repitined in the house till the ale 
was drunk, Said, when witness came back 
with the ale, ** You've been short time 
awa’. Betore pannel went away, went to 
the door once or tivice and returned, to de- 
sire witness not.to tell she had been there. 
After pannel went away, the child continu- 
ing to retch, Dr Edgar was sent for 3 he 
gave tae child a vomit; child died about 
four or five in the morning. Believes the 
child’s death was occasioned by something 
given during her absence; Sinclair had 
promised her marriage before he married 
his present wile. George Sinclair wrote to 
the nunister, naming the father of the child ; 
it was a fine healthy child.—Margaret Bal- 
Jantyne and Mary Wyllie deposed, thai 
the child was in good health in the after- 
noon, tnd that they afterwards saw it dead. 
—Jane Petrie was slow in telling who had 
hurt the child, saying she was forbidden, 
but afterwards said it was Christian Sing 
chiir-—Mr John Edgar, and Drs Andrew 
Monro and Loutit, gave in evidence, that 
the appearance of the child's budy on dis- 
section exhibited sigus of having died by 
arsenic——Margery Scatter and Win. Petric 
deposed, that the prisoner had desired them 
to purchase some ursenic to poison rats, 
which the latter had procured for 
Nancy Hay also gave evidence to the same 
purport. 

The Jury returned a vcrdict of Guilty. 
She was sentenced to be executed at Edin- 
burgh on the 29h of Decen ber, and hes 
body to be dissect. 
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HORRID MURDER. 
—— 

Qn Friday the 17th of November, John 
Gibson, a nailor in Hawick, was brought to 
Jedburgh, in custody of a Sheriff-oflicer, 
accused of murdering his wife. The cir- 
cumstances, we understand, are as follows ¢ 
—Early in the morning of the above day, 
a person who lodges in the same house 
where Gibson and his family lived, was 
awakened by an unusual noise ; upon which 
he jumped out of bed, and went into Gib- 
son’s room, the door of which was open, to 
learn the cause of the noise he had heard, 
svhen he found Gibson standing on the 
floor, in his shirt, and observed, by the 
Hight of a lamp which was burning on the 
table, the shocking spectacle of his wife 
lying, apparently lifeless, in front of the 
bed, with her throat cut, and the floor 
covered with her blood. It was found, on 
examination, that the arteries and veins on 
one side of her neck were completely cut 
through, by which she had quickly bled to 
death. The unhappy woman has had 
several children by her husband, and it is 
not known that they ever lived together on 
ill terms. He did not deny his guilt to 
those who secured him on the spot, nor did 
he attempt to resist; and it seems he was 
led to commit the atrocious act by the effect 
of jealousy, which he had of late harboured 
against the deceased. On his arrival at 
Jedburgh he was lodged in jail; and a pre- 
cognition was immediately set on foot be- 
fore the Sheriffs of the county. 

Tuesday, the 16th November, the corpse 
of a man was found in a plantation or Cor- 
storphine Hill, where it must have fain for 
some time; and from the genera! appear- 
gnee of the corpse, as well as the situation 
where it was found, there was every reason 
to believe a murder had been committed, 
which created considerable alarm in that 
neighbourhood. But on the corpse being 
hrought to Edinburgh, and lodged in the 
Suard-house, for the inspection of all con- 
eerned, it fortunately appears that no mur- 
cer has been committed, and that the corpse 
thus found is that of the unfortunate Alex. 
Clerk, in Paterson’s Court of Broughton, 
of whom notice was given in the newspapers 
that he had, under a delirium, gone off 
from his friends some time before, and had 
mot since been heard of ; 2nd who, it would 
seem, had wandered to Corstorphine Hill, 
and got into the obscure situation where he 
was found, and must have there perished 
from the inclemency of the weather, and 
want of food. 

On the 17th of November, William Muir 
and William Mudie were excented at Glas- 
OW, pursuant to a sentence of the last Cire 
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cuit Court of Justiciary for several highway 
robberies. Their behaviour was penitent 
and resigned. They had both been desert. 
ers, and both were bred colliers. 

At an extraordinary meeting of the Town 
Council of Vdinburgh, for the special puts 
pose of considering the propriety of Voting 
an address to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, upon the late succession of 
splendid victories achieved by the British 
and their allies, Bailie Trotter, as acting 
Chief Magistrate the absence of the 
Lord Provost (who is attending his duty in 
Parliament,) took the chair, and addressed 
the meeting at considerable length, enlarg- 
ing on the present state of the country con- 
trasted with our prospects some months 
past. The motion for an address being put, 
was carried by acclamiution, and it was or- 
dered to be prepared accordingly, and trans- 
mitted to the Lord Provost, to be by him 
presented to the Prince Regent. 


- 
ST ANDREW'S DAY. 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland, according 
to ancient usage, assembled in the Parlia- 
ment House, on Tuesday the 30th ult. for 
the purpose of electing their office-bearers 
for the ensuing year, and for celebrating 
the anniversary of St Andrew, the tutelar 
saint of Scotland, when the following were 
unanimously chosen, 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
Grand Master Mason and Patron of the 
Order. 

The Right Honourable and Right Wor- 
chipful) Lord Viscount Dunean, Acting 
Grand Master under his Royal Highness. 

The Right Honourable and Right Wor- 
shipful Lord Kinnaird, Grand Master Elect. 

William Inglis, Esq. of Middleton, Sub- 
stitute Grand Master. 

Sir John Hamilton Dalrymple, of Cous- 
land, Bart. Senior Grand Warden. 

John Maitland, Esq. of Lccles, Junior 
Grand Warden. 

Sir John Hay, of Hayeton and Smith 
field, Baronet, Grand ‘Treesurer. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. Grand Secretary. 

The Rev. Dr Johu Lee, Grand Chaplair. 

James Bartram, Grand Clerk. 

William Cunningham, Grand Jew: 
eller. 


Immediately after the election, the Most 
Worshipful the Viscount 
Grand Master, the Right Worshiptnl Lor 
Kinnaird, Grand Master Elect, with the 
other otfice-bearers of the Grand Lodge, & 
companied by the Magistrates, and a col 
siderable number of gentlemen of distincs 


tion, along with the Proxies of the Grand 
‘ Lodg: 
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Lodge from different Lodges ia Scotland, 
and attended by the following Lodges, viz: 

Mary's Chapel, 

Canongate Kilwinning, 

Canongate and Leith, 

Journeyinen, Edinburgh, 

St David's, 

St Luke's, 

St Andrew's, 

Thistle, 

Royal Arch, 

St James's, 

St John’s, Fisher-row, 

New Edinburgh Kilwinning, 

St Stephen's, 

Edinburgh Defensive Band, 

Roman Eagle, 

Caledonian, 

Trafalgar, Leith, 

Portobello, 

Antrim Militia Lodge, Ac. &e. 
walked ja procession from the Parliament 
tleusc, to Freemasons Hall, with terch 
fight. ‘The nuinber of Brethren in the pro- 
céssi0Nn was upwards of one thousand, and 
the novelty of the scene, (io similar proces- 
sion having taken place for many years,) 
attracted an immense concourse of specta- 
tors. The streets were lined by detach 
ments trom the different regiments now on 
duty here. This procession, though nuiner- 
ously attended beyond all former example, 
was conducted with the most perfeet order 
and regularity. 

The Grand Master presided in the Great 
Hall, and the Substitute Grand Master in 
the New Room, and the evening was pas- 
sed with that harmony and hilarity for 
which this aucient and honourable order 
has ever been so eminently distinguished. 

On the 12th of November, the Court of 
Session met, when David Douglas, Esq. 
advocate, presented the Prince Regent's 
letter appointing him one of the Judges of 
the First Division of that Court. After 
going through the usual trials, he took his 
seat on the bench by the title of Lord Rrs- 
YON. 

The Prince Regent has been pleased to 
appoint William Boswell, Esq. Advocate, to 
be Sheriif-Depute of Berwickshire, in room 
of David Douglas, Esq. now one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session. 

His Majesty’s Advocate has appointed 
Samuel M*Cormick, Esq. Advocate, to be 
one of his Deputies, in the room of William 


- Bosweil, Esq. Advocate, appointed Sherifi- 


Depute of Berwickshire. 
On the Gth of November, the Senatus 


_Academicus of St Andrews conferred the 


degree of Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. 
Patrick Murray, minister ef Kilmadock, 
presbytery of 


Dr Ure, Professor of the Andersonian In- 
stitution at Glasgow, is elected Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in. the 
Belfast Academical Institution. 

On the 15th of November Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Thomas Graham, K. B. was clected 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 

On the 18th of November the Rev. Mr 
Henry Gray, late minister of Stenton, was 
admitted minister ef the Chapel of Ease, 
St Cuthbert’s parish—and on the 25th 
November, the Rev. Mr Walter ‘Tait, late 
minister of Tealing, was admitted minister 
of the Trinity College Church, Edinburgh. 

ROYAL SOCIETY, EDINBURGH. 


Sir James Hall, Baronet, President. 

Lord Meadowbank and Lord Webb Sey- 
mour, Vice-Presidents. 

Professor Playfair, Secretary. — James 
Bonar, Esq. Treasurer. 

Thomas Allan, Esq. K per of the Mu- 
seum and Library. 


PHYSICAL CLASS. 
Sir George Mackenzie, Bart., President. 
Dr Thomas C. Hope, Secretary. 


Counsellors. 


Professor Dugald Stewart. 
Alexander Keith, Ese. 
James Russell, Esq. 

Dr Rutherford. 

James Bryce. Esq. 

Dr Brewster. 


LITERARY CLASS. 


Henry Mackenzie, Esq. President. 
‘Thomas Thomson, Esq. Secretary. 


Counsellors. 


Lord Robertson. 
Lord President. 
Sir H. Moncrieff, Bart. 
Rev. Archibald Alison. 
Rev. Dr Jamieson. 
Walter Scott, Esq. 
- 

SPECULATIVE SOCIETY. 
T. Maitland, Esq. 
Henry S. Vans, Esq. * 
Adam Urquhart, Fsq. 
Robert Hunter, Esq. 
A. Fletcher, Esq. 
T. Lawson, Secretary and Librarian, 


-— 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


Presidents, 


Dr James Hamilton, jun. President. 

Dr James Home, Vice President. 

Dr Andrew Duncan, sen. 

Pr Thomas Charles Hope  Saeaer 
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Nr Thomas Spens, Treasurer. 
Dr Alexander Monro, jun. Secretary. 
Dr Alexander Wylie, Librarian. 
Dr Andrew Duncan, jun. Fiscal. 
Alexander Boswell, W. S. Clerk. 
ROYAL MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Thomas Dickson, Esq. M. -“ 
Annan. 
Anthony Musgrave, Esq. An- | 
tigua. 
Thomas H. Barder, Bisq. Lon- 
don. 
William Moore, Esq. Dublin. J 
- 
ROYAL PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 


Robert Knox, Esq. Scotland, 
re-clected. 

James ‘Thomson, Esq. do. 

Robert Thin, Esq. M. D. do. 


Presidents. 


Presidents. 


Charles Dillon Huges, Esq. } 
Ireland. J 
—— 


WERNERIAN NATURAL UISTORY SOCIETY. 


PRESIDEN. 
Ro. Jamieson, Esq. Pr. Nat. Hist. Ed. 
VICL-PRESIDENTS. 


Dr Wright, Dr C. Anderson,—and 

Dr Barelay, Dr Yule. 

P. Neill, Esq. Secretary. P. Walker, 
Treasurer. Ja. Wilson, Esq. Curator. 
Syme, Esq. Painter. 

COUNCIL. 

Campbell, Esq. Dr Farquharson, 
to. Stevenson, Esq. Dr Gordon, Col. Imrie, 
Ja. Gregory, Esq. Dr A. Monro, R. Maug- 
han, Esq. 

EDINBURGH SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY. 


John Abercromby, Esq. Surgeon, President. 
James Bonar, Esq. Solicitor of Excise, 
‘Treasurer. 
John Wardrop, Esq. Banker, Secretary. 
DEAN OF GUILD COURT OF EDINBURGH. 


John Walker, Esq. Dean of Guild. 
Kincaid Mackenzie, Esq. Old De 

of Guild. 

Messrs David Bridges, 

Alexander Smellie, 
John Inglis, Mason. 
John Paton, Mason, 

D. White, Wright. 

WAGISTRATES OF LEITH. 
Robert Ogilvie, 

Adam White, Esq. © Bailics. , 
William Boyd, Esq. J. 


Counsellors. 
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CANONGATE. 


John Carfrae, Esq. 
Alexander Berwick. j Bailies. 
Mr William Wallace, Treasurer. 


PORTSBURGH. 

A. Walker, Esq. Wester 
Portsburgh. 

J. Miller, Esq. Easter 
Portsburgh, 


Bailics. 


Edinburgh, Nov. 15. 1815. 


EDINBURGH LANCASTERIAN SCILOOL s0- 
CIETY. 

At a General Meeting of the Vdinburgh 
Lancasterian School Socitty, held this day 
in the Assembly Rooms, George Street, Mr 
Solicitor General in the Chair, a Report of 
the proceedings of the Directors was read 
by three of the Secretaries, and on a motion 
from the Chair, approved, and ordered to be 
printed. 

A state of the funds of the Society was 
rgad by the Treasurer ; from = which it ap- 
peared that a considerable debt has been in- 
curred in prosecuting the objects of the In- 
stitution. 

The following resolutions were then mo- 
ved, and unanimously adopted, viz.— 

1. That the Meeting resolve to make in- 
ereased exertions for relieving the Trstit 
tion from the debt which at presen? presses 
on it. 

2. That the meeting express their appro- 
bation of the manner in which the Schoo's 
of the Society are conducted. 

3. That the Meeting recommend the So- 
ciety’s Schools to the attention of the ciffer- 
ent Religious Congregations in the city an¢ 


‘suburbs; and direct that application be 


made to them severally for collections in a0 
of the funds of the Society. ; 

4. That the Meeting express their satis 
faction on account of the great exertion 
which are making in England and Ireland 
to extend the blessings of educatzon by the 
establishment of new schools. And, on 4 
motion from the Chair, the following addi- 
tion was unanimously made to this resolu: 
tion ; and, that the Meeting recommend te 
those who have the charge of paroc! 
schools, to avail themselves, as circumstal 
ces admit, of the advantages of the Lanca* 
terian system. 

The thanks of the Meeting were then 
animously voted to Joseph Lancaster, U" 
whose particular direction the —_ 
this Society have been established, to ¥ “a 
the Society is indebted for its present 
cellent teachers, and generally for his a. 
tinued zeal and exertions in behalf of 


Institution. This vote of thanks 
commus 
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communicated to Mr Lancaster by the Se- 
eretaries. 

The thanks of the Meeting were also vo- 
fed unanimously, 

To the President and Vice-Presidents of 
the Socicty, 

‘To the Directors of the Society, Ordinary 
and B&traordinary, 

‘Lo the Ladies Patronesses and Ladies 
Visitors, 

To the Secretaries and Treasurers, 

To the Lord Provost und Magistrates of 
the City of Edinburgh, 

‘To the Scottish and the Edinburgh Bible 
Societies and, 

‘Yo the Managers of the Assembly Roonts. 

The chairman having left the Chair, and 
Aly Erskine of Mar, one of the Vice-Presi- 
ceats of the Society, having taken it, the 
Thanks of the Meeting were, on the motion 
ef Sir George Mackenzie, unanimously vo- 
toc to Mr Solicitor-General for the honour 
which he had done the Society this day by 
taking the Chair, and for the ability and at- 
tention with which he had conducted tlre 
Business of the Meeting. 

Several benches having been fitted up 
for the children of the school, a considerable 
number of boys and girls aticnded, and ex- 
hibited the Lancasterian method of teaching, 
to the great satisfaction of those who were 
present. 

The following Noblemen and Gentlemen 
are otfice-bearers of the Society for the ene 
aning year i— 

PRESIDENT. 

Ilis Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Queens - 
berry. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Selkirk. 

The Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron. 

John Francis Erskine of Mar, Esq. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 


1810. 
The Lord Provost, 
Sir G. M’Kenzie, 
Bart. 
A. Rolland, Esq. 
R. Scott Moncrieff, 
Esq. 
J. Wachope, Esq. 
J. Campbell. Esq. 
i8ll. 
Lord Primruse, 
Francis Jeffrey, Esq. 
H. Cockburn, Esq, 
H. Jardine, Esq. 
Alexander Hutcbi- 


son, Esq. 


1812. 

Baron Sir J. Stuart, 
Sir John Hay, Bart. 
Alexr. Bonar, Esq. 
James Gibson, Esq. 
John Waugh, Esq. 
T. Dailas, 
1813. 
Lord Alloway, 
Rev. Sir H. Mon- 

crieff Wellwoud. 
Rev. Dr Sandford. 
General Dundas. 
Rev. Dr Macknight. 
J. H. Forbes, Esq. 
J. A. Murray, bsq. 


Street. 
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ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 


Thomas Allan, Ese. 
J. Moncrie!¥, Esq. 
Rev. D. Dickson, Walter Brown, 
Rev. A. Thomson. — | Sir W. Forbes, Bart, 
A. Cruickshank, Esq. | Rev. Mr Alison. 

W. Pattison Esq. Jebu Tod, Esq. 
Robert Dundas, Esq. Johnstone, Esq 
William Inglis, Esq. | John’ Cheap, Esq. 
Rev. A. Brunton. 1). Anderson, Esq. 
James Bonar, Esq. | W. Patison, Esq. 
Crawford Tait, Esq. | H. Donaldson, Msq. 
A. Constable, Esq. J. F. Kennedy, Esq. 


Reverend Dr Fleming, and George Lyon, 
Esq. W. S. Secretaries. 
William Braidwood, dunier, sq. Treasurer. 


Ninian Lowis, Esq. 
A, Murray, hesq. 


- — 
PATRONESSES OF THE FEMALE SCHOOL. 


Her Grace the Duchess of Buceleuch and 
Queensberry. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Bedford. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Roxburshe. 
The Most Noble the Marchioness of Qucen~ 
berry. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Buchan. 
The Right Hum. the Countess of Kellie. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Moray. 
The Kight Hon. the Countess of Wemyss. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Leven. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Breada- 
bane. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Glasgow. 
The Right Hon. Viscountess Duncan, (Dow -- 
ager.) 
The Right Hon. Viscountess Cathcart. 
Lady Dundas. 
The Honourable Lady Helen Hail. 
he Honourable Mrs Dundas. 
Lady Baird. 
Mrs General Dundas. 


VISITORS OF THE FEMALE SCHOOL. 


Lady Campbell of Ardkinlass. Mer 
Fletcher, Castle Street. Mrs Hamilton.— 


Mrs Camptell, Abercromby Place. Mre 


Tait, Park Place. Mrs Inglis, Queen Street. 
Mrs Moncrieff, Dundas Street. Mrs Brun- 
ton, St John Street. Mrs Yule, Nicholson 
Mrs Borthwick Gilchrist, Nichol- 
son Square. Mrs Walliday. Mrs Small 
Miss Erskine of Mar. Miss Vans Agnew. 
Miss C. Campbell. Mrs General Dyco.— 
Miss Ann Hope. Miss Thomson, Mre 
Cruickshanks. Miss Stewart. Miss I\- 
lay. 

Donations and Subscriptions recened by 
the Treasurer, No. 6. Hunter Square, aud 
by the Directors or Lagies Visitors of the 
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APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazette} 


Whitehall, Nov. 9.—The Prince Regent 
‘ppointed the Right Hon. Charles Long, 
ond the Right Hon. Frederick John Robin- 
oon, to the office of Receiver and Paymaster 
4seneral of his Majesty’s guards, garrisons, 
and land forces. 

Nov. 11.—The Prince Regent conferred 
the honour of Knighthood on Nathaniel 
Conant, Esq. Chief Magistrate of the Pub- 
hic Office, Bow Street, and on Colonel George 
Kider, a Knight of the Royal Portuguese 
order of the Tower and Sword. 

—The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s 
Household has been pleased to appoint Ro- 
bert Southey, Esq. to be Poct Laureat to 
his Majesty. 

Nov. 13.—The Prince Regent appointed 
Lieut.-Gen. Lord Charles Henry Somerset 
to be Governor and Commander in Chief of 
the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Nov. 16.—The Prince Regent appointed 
the Rev. Dr John Persons, Dean of Bristol, 
and Master of Baliol College, Oxford, to be 
ishop of Peterborough, in room of the 
Rev. Dr Spencer Madan, late Bishop there- 
uf 

Carleton House, Nov. 25.—This day the 
t‘ount de Liever, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary from the Emperor 
of Russia, and General Balascheft, Aid-de- 
amp General, Knight of the orders of St 
Alexander Newsky, of St Anne, &c. inves- 
ied his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
with the ensigns of the Imperial Russian 
orders of St Andrew, St Alexander New- 
sky, and St Anne, being deputed by the 
®mpcror Alexander tor that purpose. 

— This day the Prince Regent conferred 
the honour of Knighthood upon George 
Nayler, Esq. Genealogist and Blanc-Cour- 
sier Herald of the Most Honourable and 
Military Order of the Bath, and York Her- 
uld. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 29. At Milton, ncar Peterborough, 
Lady Viscountess Milton, a daughter. 

Nov. 2. At Possil, Mrs Campbell, cf Pos- 
sil, a daughter. 

— At the Relief Manse, Kelso, Mrs Pit- 
cairn, a son. 
— At Bassendean, Mrs Hewat, a daugh- 
ter. 

7. In Albany Street, Mrs Birrell, a daugh- 
ter. 

8. At London, the Lady of John Spottis- 
Woode, a daughter. 

9. At Kelton, the Lady of William Wal- 
ker, Esq. of Kelton, a Son. 


Births and Marriages. 


10. In Londons Mrs John Stockdale, g 
daughter. 

13. Mrs Ferrier of Belleside, a son. 

— At Drumsheugh, Mrs Major Weir, 2 
daughter. 

14. At West Learmouth, Mrs Compton, 
a daughter. 

— The Lady of H. R. Duff, Esq. of 
Muirtown, a daughter. 

15. Mrs Dewar, of Lassodie, a son. 

17. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Lieuten. 
ant-Colonel Wardlaw, a daughter. 

23. At Arbuthnott, the Viscountess of 
Arbuthnott, a daughter. 

— At Dumfries, the Lady of Douglas 
Macmurdo, Esq. a daughter. 

24. At Ochtertyre, the Right Honourable 
Lady Mary Murray, a son. 

25. At the Retreat, Berwickshire, the 
Honourable Mrs Montgomerie Stewart, a 
daughter. 

28. At George’s Square, the Lady of 
John C. Scott of Sinton, a son. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs Craigie, of Glendoick, 
a son. 

Dec. 1. At New Saughton, Mrs Watson, 
of Saughton, a son. 

3. The Lady of General Francis Dundas, 
a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs James Ker, young: 
er of Blackshiels, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 27. 1813. The Right Honourab!c 
Lord Henry Paulet, Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue, to Miss Maria Ravenscroft, youngest 
daughter of E. Ravenscroft, Esq. of Port- 
land Place. 

28. James Wedderburn, Esq. Advocate, 
to Isabella, daughter of the late James 
Clerk, Esq. 

29. At Pittenweem, Mr Jolin Davidson, 
to Miss Ann Seaton. 

Nov. 1. At Edinburgh, Charles Rossic 
Robertson, Esq. to Mrs Grace Allan, widow 
of James Allan, North St David's Strect. 

2. At Edinburgh, Charles Campbell o! 
Lochdochart, Esq. to Catharine Buchanan, 
fourth daughter to Archibald Buchanan, 
Callander. 

— At Smerby, near Campbelitown, Cap- 
tain Colin M*‘Eacharn, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the late Reverend Dr John 
Smith. 

— At Perth, the Reverend 
Wright, minister of Kingsbarns, to Jessie. 
daughter of the late Reverend David Mon 
crieff, minister of Redgorton. 

— At Edinburgh, William Burnett, Esq: 
son of James Burnett, Esq. of Barns, 
Miss M. C. Brown, daughter of the lai 
John Brown, Esq. of Newton. Ss 
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Deaths. 


Nov. 6. At Aberdour, J. Dingwall, Esq. of 
Brucklay, to Mary, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Gordon, of Aberdour. 

8. At Bath, Captain Robert Fraser, of 
the 83d foot, to Miss Sarah Forbes Mac- 
leod, youngest daughter of the late Dr 
James Macleod, Inverness. 

9 At Berwick Church, Mr George Bell, 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of Major Wood, 
roval artillery. 

10. At Edinburgh, the Reverend John 
M‘Quir, minister of the gospel at Urr, to 
Miss Jane Frazer, George Street, second 
daughter of Mr Alexander Frazer, solicitor, 
supreme courts. 

fl, At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Macgregor, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Christian, daugh- 
ter of the Jate Reverend Dr Young, Foul- 
den, Berwickshire. 

— At Aberdeen, John Mansfield, Esq. 
younger of Mildmar, to Christian, youngest 
daughter of the late Alexander Garrioch, 
Esq. 

13. At London, the Right Honourable 
Lord Thurlow, to Miss Bolton, late of the 
Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden. 

15. At Edinburgh, John Finnie, Esq. 
Swanston, to Miss Ritchie. 

16. William Forlong, jun. Esq. George's 
Square, Glasgow, to Craufurd, daughter of 
Lieutenant-General Gordon Cuming, of Pit- 
lurg. 

— At Ladyfield Place, James Blair, Esq. 
of the Perth Bank, to Rachel, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr George Cairncross, writer 
in Edinburgh. 

— At Achalton, the Reverend Charles 
Logan, minister of Maybole, to Miss Mar- 
garet M‘Clymont, daughter of Mr James 
M'Clyment. 

— At Fyfe Place, Leith Walk, Robert 
Hart, Esq. of Oakshaw Hill, to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of Mr John Maclaine Laing, 
and niece to Donald Maclaine, Esq. Leith 
Walk. 

17. At Burrowmuirhead, John Ander- 
son, Esq. Lothian Street, to Isabella, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr James Howden. 

22, At Perth, Patrick Gilbert Stewart, 
Esq. to Miss Margaret Robertson, daughter 
to Laurence Robertson, Esq. Provost of 
Perth. 

— At East Sheen, Lord Berriedale, 
eldest son of the Earl of Caithness, to Miss 
Leigh, youngest daughter and co-heiress of 
the late Reverend William Leigh, of Rushal, 
in the county of Stafford, and late Dean of 
Hereford. 

— At Kilspindie, William Beveridge, 
Esq. agent for the Bank of Scotland, Dun- 
fermline, to Ann, youngest daughter of 


ames Simson, Esq. of Mawcarse. 


23 At London, Alexander Don, Fsq. 


only son of Sir Alexander Don, of Newton. 
Bart. to Miss Montgomerie, second daugh- 
ter of the late George Montgomerie, Esq. ot 
Garbofdisham Hall, county of Norfolk. 

24. At Edinburgh, Mr Wim. D. Hutton, 
to Miss Isobel Tod, daughter of George 
‘Tod, shipmaster, Leith. 

— At London, John Macqueen, Esq. to 
Jane Anne, second daughter of Sir James 
Nasmyth of Posso, Bart. 

29. Archibald Wallace, Esq. merchant, 
Glasgow, to Ann, daughter of the late Gil. 
bert Hamilton, 

— George Lothian, Esq. to Margaret, 
eldest daughter of the late George Lothian, 
Esq. of Kirkland. 

— Mr John M*Kianon Wardrope, cop- 
persmith, to Jessie, eldest daughter of Mr 
Alex. Ferguson, Argyle Street, Glasgow. 


DEATHS. 


Jan. 2. 1813. At Bellary, on the Madras 
Establishment, Mr Colin Jamieson, Ensign, 
56th regiment, son of the Reverend Dr 
Jamieson, Edinburgh. 

Feb. 20. At Calcutta, Helen Rae, wife of 
Captain Charles Peter Hay, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service. 

July 9. At Kingston, Jamaica, Captain 
Samuel Orr, son of the late Mr James Orr, 
merchant, Leith. 

Aug. 1. At St Helena, Captain John Ru- 
therford, of his Majesty's 72d regiment, 
eldest son of John Rutherford, Esq. ot 
Mossburnford. 

19. At Maine, United States, Mr John 
Gilley, aged 125 years, having enjoyed 
good health to the day of his death. He 
has ieft a large family ; his youngest son in 
his 25th year. 

Sept. 6. At Nassau, New Providence, 
Alexander Young, Esq. long resident there, 
late Speaker in the House of Assembly, and 
a native of Dumfries. 

9, On board his Majesty’s ship Fox, on 
the Halifax station, Captain David Paterson, 
third son of George Paterson, Esq. of Castle 
Huntly. ‘The illness which caused his 
death was brought on by unwearied exer - 
tion of body and mind in planning and pre- 
ferring an attack on Queen’s Town, Kent 
Island, of which he was entrusted with the 
command. 

Oct. 5. At Vittoria, in Spain, of his 
wounds at the battle of the Pyrences, 25th 
July, in the 2Ist year of his age, Lieut. 
Alexander Macdonald, of the 92d regiment, 
second son of the late Major M‘Donald of 
Dalchosnie. 

6. At Springfield, near Whitchaven, in 
the 79th year of his age, Samuel Potter, 
banker. 

Oct. 
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Oct. % At Bilboa, in Spain, Licut.-Col. 
Allan Campbell, Major of the 74th regiment 
of foot, and commandant of the 3d regiment 
of Portuguese infantry. 

16. At Douglas, Isle of Man, Captain 
William Stowell, an intelligent, affable, 
and obliging gentleman. In cases of ship- 
wreck,-or any « casual distress ar misfortune, 
he was always ready and anxious to ren- 
der his friendly aid. 

17. At Fingleo-bank, Campic, in the 
8th vear of his age, James Bell, Esq. 

19. At Vittoria, in Spain, in consequence 
ef the wounds he received in the battle of 
tire Pyrenees, on the of July, aged 22, 
Lieutenant James Penman Walker, of the 
2th regiment of foot, second son of Robert 
Walker, Esq. of Wooden. 

23. At Dundee, Helen Jobson, aged 82, 
relict of the Reverend Colin Maciie, late 
minister of the gyspel at Montrose. 

— At Galashiels, Bailie Thomas Pater- 
son, mMueh respected in his office as facor 
en the estate of Gala for upwards of 40 
years. 

— At Dublin, aged 70, Dowager Miss 
rattan, sister to the Right Honourable 
Henry Grattan. 

25. At Beaumont, near Windsor, Wil- 
Tiam, second and youngest son of Viscount 
Ashbrook. 

26. At Ruthvenfield, near Perth, Mrs 
Christina ‘Thomson, spouse of Mr Alex. 
Ritchie, superintendant of block-printing at 
the above works. 

— At Edinburgh, John Wright, Esq. 
advocate. 

27. At Avoch Manse, Ross, Mr James 
Brodie Smith, only remaining son of the 
Rey. James Smith, mivister ofthat parish. 


Deuths, Stocks, and Markets. 


27. At Glasgow, Mr Francis Reid, watch 


maker. 


29. At Clackmannan, Bowyer Edmond- 
stone, Esq. sixth son of the late John Ed. 
mondstone, Ksq. of Cambuswailace. 

31. At Hillhead, near Lasswade, James 
Steuart, Esq. 


Nov. 1. At Leith, James Scarth, Esq 


partner of the house of Messrs Pillans and 


Co. 


He possessed in an eminent degree 4 


cheerful, pleasing, and engaging address, 
which constantly insured him the friend. 
Ship and esteem of all with whom he had 
any connection ; but what was still more 
valuable, his pleasing manner was only the 


index of a kind and denevoleni heart. 


Doctor George Hay. a long residen- 
ter in Keith, the only Scotchman known in 
that part of the country, being born beture 


the Union. 


2. At Dumfries, Mr James M'‘Clure, 
well known as the manager of assemblies 
and other entertainments in that place. 

— At Glasgow, in the 79th year of his 
age, Mr Thomas Arthur, late merchant. 

— Richard Hawkshaw Losack, Esq. of 
the island of St Christophers, and Licut.- 
Gen. of the Leeward Islands, aged 85. 

3. At Port Glasgow, Stephen Rowan, 


Esq. 


— The Reverend Alex. Colvill, of Hill- 
side, minister of the gospel at Ormiston. 
— At Edinburg, Mrs isabella Shirred, 
relict of Mr Richard Thomson, architect. 
&. At Dumbarton, the Lady of Doctor 
Coldstream, 2d batt. 26th regiment of foot, 
and daughter of the Reverend Dr Sibbald of 
Haddington. 
6. Sir Thomas Sutton, Bart. member for 
the county of Surrey. 


Prices of Stacks. 


| 


Bank 3 per cent. 
__1813. Stock. | Omnium, Consols. 
Dec. 6.{ 231 [12 prem. 613 | 
13. 9} prem. 62 
20. | 2351 | 93 prem. 62! 


Prices of Oat, Pe case, an? Barley Meal, in 
Edinb urgh Market, per peck. 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchange 


London, 

1813. | Wheat. Barley. | Oats. | Pease: 
$e Se Se s 

Dec. 6. | 50 90 132 39 | 20 33 | 48 6 
13. | 46 78 33 40 | 16 30 | 4053 

20. 31 38 [17 29 | 4154 

| 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Pease and 

1813. Barley Meal. “W813. “Wheat. | Barley. | Uats. | Pease Pease 
Bolls. | Price. Bolls.| Price. aie te rus 
Dee. 7. 460 116 —| 67 114 —4 Dee 3 130 35 28 32] 16 21 | 20 
460 17] 75 |] 28 34] 1s 23] 19 
21.] 540 | 18 17] 68 J 14 — 172733 ‘21 31 | 18 23] 19 2 
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